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INSTITUTES AND. COLLEGES. 


a en 


pen ITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION, &e., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MOSIC. Instituted 1872. 


President—The EARL. of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY. TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus. B. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on 23rd SEPTEMBER, when new Students are 


ed. 
mente HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. - 
The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in January and 


sia LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, and the 
Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal- Music on various dates, a list of which 
may be had on application. 

ns forms of ee 





&c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 
y order of the ame Board 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
tisteetastadi Manchester-square, W. 


E  saleaemne ACADEMY of MUSIC, Fentewgen - street, 
Patrons : The — and-the ROYAL FAMILY 
Prine tis c. peeeeeee. 





Ww: 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT i in Octo 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE “MONDAY, September 23. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, SATURDAY, September 21, at 11. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. ° 


For prospectus, &., apply to 
oe OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C 


Patron: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
President: Sir HERBERT T OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 








SUMMER VAC VACATION, 
The Office of the Guild will be CLOSED during the month of Anmust and until the 30th 
of September, and no communications can be answ until that da 
By order of the Council. 
J. T. FIELD, Sub-Warden, 


MORETON. HAND, Hon. Sec. 
SPECIAL NOTICES 


—_——_ . 
G1ovcEertes MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1889. 














; Madame ALBANI. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Mrs. AMBLER SEPA PION. 
Miss HILDA WILSON. Miss MARY MORGAN 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. Mr. W. NICHOLL: 
Mr. BARRINGTON FOOTE. Mr. BRERETON 
Conductor ... een Mr. C. LE 5 
Leader oso vve—s oee,-—« AM, CARRODUS, 


IN THE oe aang _ 
TUESDAY, at 1:30, Mendelssohn’s “ ELIJA ‘ 
ted by the poser; Rossini’s 


WEDNESDAY t 11: - d 
: ABAT MA Marie” :30, Parry’s “‘ JUDITH, . 
WEDNESDAY nna, at_ 7:30, C. Lee Williams’ “‘THE LAST NIGHT AT 
A eed { 11 ‘30, Salli TOs (Carts iL 1 BON, ducted 
a iyan’s ‘ GaL *? cons by the composer; 
-Gonnod’'s “ MESSE BOLENNELLE: ‘ ‘ ; 
AY. at 13H, . Lg * Spohr’ LAST JUDGMENT. 


GRAND CONCERTS IN THE PETEEPALL -— 
TUESDAY EVENING, at 8, eo poem 8s “DREAM.OF.JUBAL,” conducted by the 
VIOLIN 8010 by ite 2 Mr. Char! —t. les Fry. NEW CHOBUS by Miss Ellicott, and 
THURSDAY E ENING at 8, Sullivan’s “GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted by the 
«Chora Berrios al aYee oe! i mpesinn Closing Service on FRIDAY EVENING, with Mendels- 
Bree of Admiseion—Hoservod Seats, 16 to 1s. Unreserved, 33. 6d, to 1s, Serial 


Wear uegulations, Programmes, Tickets, &e., apply to Messrs Partridge and Robins, 155, 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


a 
TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN ORGANISTS AND COMPOSERS. 


.—(Continued.) 





ew ee te GUINEAS in PRIZES 


(Viz.: £12 12s., £5 5s., and £3 3s.) 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 
THE PROPRIETORS OF 
THE MUSICAL WORLD 
FOR THE . 
eZ 2 Pes BES T SET f: B:-S 8 
OF THE 


NICENE CREE D. 





FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE = Geneconece 
. to J ay Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, wei He management 
of concerts 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—@~—— 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH, 
A Method as used by the Author in the — Acad: arid of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 














Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Sige sires and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W 


THE vo I C E. 
A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produe- 
tion x Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOoOrIc and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ ’s Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore * ~apmae &e. 
7th Thousand. Post Free, 1s. 2)d. 


London: BEMROSE, 23, Old Bailey, E.C.; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington-square, W.C../ 

















IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the ee Pe A val of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., us. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN : A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
"By — beg 
begga Bo = Pupil to 


mtains Analyses of well-known Pieces y arranged, eni 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the po the Pianoforte 


Times.— A most valuable work, written by a Seaciee 4 of uals 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician provides a fall cri Anns 4 a Mimeene of 
the pieces in the list, and og} clear help is manifest 
we have a great boon in little books for both en and pes Lom "The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Review.—" We are far from that there is ne royal road for acquir- 
ing technical know es Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
thas ke has yet been dase re any pianoforte student,” 

cademy.—* of form is = in ties and Noell tates language. We 
Oviamaend itt it to all who desire to understan: interpret, and enjoy 
music.”’ 
1 Board Chronicle.“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable luable work of the kind exists.” 


W SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and N and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ...........0-.00 220 

13 = do. ef  povgetvannectabens 110 

26 do. a erry OS ee 115 0 

52 do. eee soon 33 0 
Payable in advance. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincutgy Roap, St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, Mruner Squares, Lonpon, N. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cuesturon Roap, Fuiuam, 8.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 


70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Comp , and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, W1mPoLeE St., CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 




















Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimey, BezTHoven Hovsz, 
WooreranceE Rp., Forzst Gate, E. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerta and Oratorio, 
Outp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 








28, DEVONSHIRE StREET, IsLIneTon, N. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, Betsizze Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 277TH St., New Yor«x City. 














Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLInNGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, Reppurn STREET, TEDWORTH SQuaRE, S.W. 











VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH House, HusBanp’s BoswortH, RuGBy. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and Jackson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) _ 
“ane aia 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finsspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 























Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DuBLin. 


Mr. HALBERY HAGYARD, 
——— Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
or Concerts and At Homes, 





PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoj 
is open to t ts for C wn 
omes ” and limited number of less0 ms. Adan * 


25, GROVE GARDENS, Hanover Garr, NW, 


Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4,-ExpsLeicH Street, Tavistock Squarz, WC, 





cL 














nee 





Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. AtrrEp Movs (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Srrezzr, W, 


ae 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
**Heatey’s Agency,” Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. Hzatey, 
10a, WARWICK Strexr, W, 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M. 


SOPRA} 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, WOPEERO, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, WARWICK Strexzt, W, 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEa.ey, 


























163, Vicrorta Roap, CAMBRIDGE. 10a, Warwick Srreer, W, 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
CON TRALTOS. Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., , 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsTER CrEescaNnT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork StrEET, W 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, Szep@moor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 


Concerts, 
42, Norrotk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, ~- 
56, Ducness Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 














Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Strezzt, W, 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr,), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, ; 

Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwicK Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
_Qratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WaRwIcK STRExT, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StReEtr, W. 














The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 











and Garden Parties : 
BARITONES, 121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, HARP. 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Conk Street. | Mr. W. T. B 





Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Earemont, Croxtep Roap, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, Starrorp Piacs, BuckineHam Gate, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., Me 


30, Lancaster Roap, Norrine Hix1, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Stranp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLace, Dorset SquareE, N.W. 




















Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 











Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primezose Hit, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strezt, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bzxsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hzaey, 
10a, Warwick Srzzzt, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 











GUITAR. 10a, Warwick Street, W 
Madame SIDNEY ee Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
ctress i H ’ Sole Agent : W. B. HzALEY 
—_ Tanto a 104, Warwick Street, W. 


22a, Dorset StReEET, Portman Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 














Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 





VIOLIN. 10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Signor LUIGI MEO, Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
‘ ” Bolo Vio 4 Opera, Concerts, and Oratvrio, 
‘Poriars,’ Hampstzap HILL GARDENS, 


H “WwW. 
Pupils visited and received. nenilingocnupenonetd 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: Mr. Winson Newron, 
Tux Hiv, Purney. 








Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business : W. B. Heacey, 
10a, WaRWwIcK STREET, Recent Stxext, W. 
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—_—_— 


TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN ORGANISTS AND COMPOSERS. 





TWENTY GUINEAS IN PRIZES 


(Viz.: £12 12s., £5 5s., and £3 3s.) 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 


THE PROPRIETORS of THE MUSICAL WORLD 


THREE BEST SETTINGS 
NICENE CREED, 





FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 





Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883. 
Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 


OHN B EA and ON 8’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES ARE FOR SALE, FOR HIRE, ard 
on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
The Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. Lists free. 





ps OFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 


£10 10s. 1010s. Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the ‘‘ Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 
64, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Hstablishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


The Musical orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1889. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—_——-> 


*,* The Business Departments. of the Mustcan Wor.p are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 


payable to the Proprietors. 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Taz Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
——.§——_—_. 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
Per-Annum ..:......... within Postal Union. 
ievecoea ee #015 0 POR BONNIE cies cceesscceees £017 0 
” FOAL oieceeseveeseee 0 7 6) ,, Half-year ............... 0 8 6 
» Quarter ...sccrree O 810] ,, Quarter ........ sVeordiene 0 4 4 
(Payable in advance.) 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


caimnevedlfimailenie 
As announced last week the Proprietors of Taz Mustcat Worip 

offer three prizes of £12. 12s., £5. 5s., and £3. 3s. respectively for 

the three best settings of the Nicene Creed. We now give the 

Rules of the Competition :— 

1—Only British subjects and citizens of the United States of 
America will be entitled to compete. 

2.—Correct accentuation of the wordsand sentences of the Creed (for 
which see the Rev. Mr. Harford’s articles in Taz Musica. 
Wortp of August 3 and 10) being the main- object for 
which these prizes are offered, accuracy in these particulars 
will be regarded as a sine qué non, and the prizes will be 
awarded to the three best works in order of musical merit. 

3.—Works already published will not be eligible. 

4.—Compositions must be written in the usual four parts 
(S.A.T.B.) for the use of church choirs, and should not 
exceed six and a half minutes in performance. 

5.—M.5S.8., of which two clearly written copies must be sent not 
later than the 17th of October to the Editor of Taz Mustcau 
Wortp, must bear a motto or nom de plume identical 
with one on a sealed envelope containing the name and 

Only the letters of the successful 
competitors will be opened. 

6.—The judges will be Dr. Gzorez C. Martin, Organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. Joszpx C. Brinas, Organist of 
Chester Cathedral (who have in the kindest manner 
accepted this responsibility); and the Editor of Tus 


address of the writer. 


Musricat Wortxp. 

7.—The copyright of the successful works will remain the pro- 
perty of the composers; but the proprietor reserves the 
right to publish one edition of each. 





MEMORANDA FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SET 
THE NICENE CREED. 
——@—— 
1.—Let there be a leading phrase for the Priest. 
2. Do not place a rest between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Farner 
Almighty. 
3.—In ‘ invisible’ the accent should fall upon the Ist syllable. 
4,—Shew reverence for the Sacred Name ‘Jzsvs.’ 
5.—Properly accentuate ‘ Only begotten SON.’ 
6.—Avoid two faults in ‘ Gop of Gop.’ 
7.—Keep distinct ‘The Farner’ from ‘ By whom.’ 
8.—Avoid ‘came down.’ 
9.—Accentuate the first syllable in ‘ also.’ 
10,.—Avoid ‘ rose again.’ 
11.—In ‘ the third day’ the accent must fall on ‘ third.’ 
12.—Do not accentuate ‘ to’ in ‘ according to.’ 
13.—The accent is on Right in Right Hand. 
14.—-Avoid ‘ again with glory’ and ‘ with glory to judge.’ 
15.—Keep ‘ the dead’ distinct from ‘ Whose Kingdom.’ 
16.—Avoid accent on ‘ shall’ in ‘ Kingdom shall have.’ 
17.—Shew reverence for the Name of The Hoty Sprair. 
18.—Dwell on ‘ The Lorp.’ 
19.—Be careful in ‘The Son, Who with The Faruer and The Son.’ 
20.—Place the accent correctly in ‘I acknowledge.’ 
21.—Avoid ‘ together is worshipped.’ 
22.—Do not emphasise the personal pronoun in ‘I believe.’ 
23.—Do not dwell upon ‘ look ’ in ‘ look for.’ 
24.—At the same time do not accentuate ‘for.’ 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


SuEEEREEEED cummed 


We inaugurate to-day a poetical column. The range of subjects 
now and hereafter to be included in THz Musican Wor tp has 
induced us to call attention to the fact in our title. This journal 
will accordingly be known in future as 


“Tue Moustcat Wor tp, 
Fine Art anp Dramatic OBSERVER.” 


* * 
* 


It is strange, that among the many improvements effected in the 
mechanism of keyed instruments, no attempts should yet have 
been made (as far at least as is known) to supply a key that will 
require the same amount of pressure to lower it at whatever part 
it is struck. At present, of course, the force needed is least when 
the finger meets the key at the point nearest the player, and so 
long as the principle employed is that of the lever, this inequality 
is probably inevitable. But—is the lever an absolute necessity? 
If not, will some inventive genius, pining for immortality (and a 
handsome royalty) be so kind as to consider the matter and rack 
his brains? We can promise him the gratitude of pianists, 
who, though they learn instinctively to adapt their muscles to the 
inequality we have mentioned, would undoubtedly find the time now 
necessary for the attainment of the subtleties couprehended under 
the term “touch,” greatly shortened by some such invention. 


* * 
* 


It may be said, that the difference of pressure now noticeable is 
so slight as to be scarcely worth mentioning. But, in all that con- 
cerns art and the “subtle brains and lissome fingers” of artists, 
nothing is too insignificant. This acute—almost morbid—sensi- 
tiveness is precisely the one thing which differentiates the artist 
from his less gifted (and less afflicted?) fellows; and it is to the 
interest of all who value the progress of art that the exquisite 
sensibilities of the artist should not be blunted. The writer who, 
in the “Piano, Organ, and Music Trades Journal’ first drew 
attention to this matter, deserves the thanks of musicians 
generally. 


* * 
* 


The subjoined delightful (and we hope unique) specimen of 
polemical literat—we beg pardon—journalism, is from “The 
American Musician :” 

“ INTERESTING IF NOT INSTRUCTIVE.” 

“It is characteristic of the editor who thinks he has a mission to instruct 
his readers and the rest of the world that he never gives those who do not 
agree with him credit for the same intelligence or sincerity as himeelf. 
Some months ago one of the editorial staff of the ‘American Musician ’ 
wrote an article about Wagner’s works in a semi-humorous and satirical 
vein, which the editor of the London Musica, Wortp did not like. He 
took the matter seriously and jumped on the author unmercifully, accusing 
him of special ignorance of Carlyle’s works, because the proof-reader had mis- 
spelled the philosopher’s name thus, ‘ Carlisle,’ and ignorance of Wagner’s 
works because Bastile was spelled with one ‘1’ instead of two. When we 
revealed the name of the author, it was not to attack our London con- 
temporary, but to confuse and confound a rival New York musical paper, 
which used Taz Musica Worip’s comments and followed its line argu- 
ment that these alleged errors of orthography convicted the editors of 
the ‘American Musician’ of ignorance. We showed that the article in 
question had been written by a recent member of the ‘Musical Courier’ 
staff, and the author, Mr. Craig, in his reply to Taz Musica, 
Wor.p, showed that the weight of standard authority was in favour 
of the spelling of Bastile with one ‘1.’ The Musicazn Wortp now tries 
to break the force of this argument by sneeringly alluding to those who 
spell it in that way as chiefly Americans. The Wortp is mistaken. 
Webster, the accepted authority of more English speaking people than 


OE PORE IIE 2 


Ce 


a 








inhabit England, not only uses one ‘1,’ but quotes an old English author— 
Holland—as authority. The Worxp adds: 

‘ Mr. Craig, we observe, wisely leaves the Carlisle question alone, but this isa 
small matter.’ ”’ 

“The Wostp is right. It is a small matter, and it shows to what 
straits the writer is driven when he tries to hang an argument to prove , 
writer’s ignorance upon such a flimsy peg. Mr. Craig wisely left it alone 
because we had already explained editorially that it was a proof-reader’s 
error. In conclusion, we repeat what we have said in the beginning of this 
article, that it is a characteristic trait of the Wagnerian fanatic to accuse 
everyone who does not agree with him of ignorance. As an evidence of 
journalistic courtesy, we subject the concluding remarks of the editor of 
Tue Musicat Wokxp in its (sic) issue of July 13 :— 

‘We repeat that we have no particular concern with our contemporary’s 
ignorance of the rudiments of spelling ; the question has long passed the stage of 
a jest. It is sufficient for our purpose to have shown with what humiliating 
ignorance and folly eome of those are equipped who aspire to lead American taste, 
It is, of course, difficult for an outsider tosay what amount of influence is wielded 
by such writers, but it is very certain that a victorious cause is not to be stayed 
by such feeble and failing hands.’ 

“It is said you should answer a fool according to his folly. In reference 
to our contemporary’s ignorance of the rudiments of spelling, it would be 
interesting reading to have this purist demonstrate the ignorance of 
Shakespeare because he spelled his own name seven different ways in his 
last will and testament. A clown is not always instructive, but he is 
sometimes interesting.—[Eps. “Am. Mus.”’}” 


*% 
: * 


We have given the full text of this dunderheaded and unprin. 
cipled defence because its naive revelations absolve us from the 
always painful task of giving the coup de grace to a discomfited 
antagonist. It is only necessary to read this thing to see how 
thoroughly we were justified in complaining in the first instance of 
our contemporary’s unfitness for the task of leading the taste of the 
American public. No one, indeed, will be so unkind as to accuse 
either of the Editors of “The American Musician ” (or Mr. Craig) 
of thinking “he has a mission to instruct his readers!” Note the 
claim to “sincerity ” and compare it with the immediately following 
acknowledgment that the attack on Wagner and Carlyle was written 
in a “ semi-humorous and satirical vein:” with the confession a 
little further on that the editors of ‘The American Musician” 
after they had published the article as an editorial, shirked respon- 
sibility and revealed the name of its author “ to confuse and con- 
found a rival New York musical paper”: and with the assertion 
that the Editor of Taz Musrcan Worup is a “ Wagnerian 
fanatic.” “Intelligence or sincerity” must be wanting in any one 
who having read Toe Musicat Wor tp for the last twelve months 
classes us among “ Wagnerian fanatics.” When “The American 
Musician” is able to print an article against Wagner which gives 
signs that the writer has an elementary acquaintance with Wag- 
ner’s aims and the art problems with which they deal we shall be 
happy to show it the respect we cannot pay to productions which 
only too obviously emanate from those who don’t, can’t, and won't 
take the trouble to understand the subjects of which they treat. 


* * 
* 


This column so often serves as a pillory for incompetent criticism 
that it is with sincere pleasure that we again quote some passages 
from “The Star,” which appear to us full of that (really nameless) 
something which the Germans call “Geist.” The remarks are 
extracted from two articles on the Bayreuth Festival :— 

“This ‘ Parsifal’ is a wonderful experience—not a doubt of it. The im- 
pression it makes is quite independent of liking the music or understand- 
standing the poem. Hardly anybody has the slightest idea of what it all 
means; many people are severely fatigued by it; and there must be at 
least some who retain enough of the old habit of regarding the theatre as 
an exception to the doctrine of Omnipresence, to feel some qualms concerning 
the propriety of an elaborate make-believe of Holy Communion, culminating 
in the descent of a stuffed dove through a flood of electric radiance. Yet 
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‘ Parsifal’ is the magnet that draws people to Bayreuth and disturbs their 
journey thence with sudden fits of desperate desire to go back again. When 
you leave the theatre after your first ‘ Parsifal’ you may not be conscious 
of having brought away more than a phrase or two of leit motif mingled 
with your burden of weariness and disappointment. Yet before long the 
music begins to stir within you and haunt you with a growing urgency that 
in afew days makes another hearing seem a necessity of life. By that 
time, too, you will have been converted to the church and stage guild view 
that the theatre is as holy a place as the church, and the function of the 
actor no less sacred than that of the priest. The part of 
‘ Parsifal’ is a unique one, full of never-to-be-forgotten situations. Im- 
pressive as the first Grail scene is, nine-tenths of its effect would be lost 
without the ‘ innocent fool’ gazing dumbly at it in the corner, only to be 
hustled out as an idiot when it is over. His appearance on the rampart of 
Klingsor’s castle, looking down in wonder at the flower maidens in the 
enchanted garden, is also a memorable point. And that long kiss of 
Kundry’s from which he learns so much is one of those pregnant simplicities 
which stare the world in the face for centuries and yet are never pointed 
out except by great men.” 


* * 
* 


Apropos of “Tristan,” the writer says :— 


“The orchestra, conducted by Felix Méttl, played with an absolute 
precision, and a touch of austerity which reminded me of Costa, who, obso- 
lete as his tastes were, and quickly as le has been forgotten, deserves this 
reminiscence for having kept his foot down so long on slovenly and vulgar 
orchestra work. So much so that I sometimes wish he were alive again, 
though there was a time when—musically speaking, you understand—I 
heartily wished him dead. Curious that “ Tristan and Isolda” in Bayreuth 
should have set me talking about Costa, of all men that ever were !” 


“Die Meistersinger” provokes the following :— 


“I wish some man of science would provide critics with, a psychology 
capable of explaining how the same man may sing through an opera like a 
genius and act through it likea country gentleman ; or, conversely, why he 
may interpret the book like a student and philosopher, and sing through 
the score like an improved foghorn. The first case prevails in London and 
makes Covent Garden frivolous ; the other monopolises Bayreuth and makes 
the Festival Plays heavy. The performance was an arduous one, the third 
act lasting two hours. Richter conducted; and this is as good a place as 
another to say that he is by far the freest, strongest, and most gifted con- 
ductor of the three, though he left ‘ Parsifal’ to Levi (it is an open secret 
that Wagner at first offered the work to the Gentile conductor), and does 
not always take the trouble to secure the faultless precision attained by 
Mottl in ‘ Tristan.’ I have heard nothing played here with such an effect 
as the prelude to the third act, and the judgment, the good husbandry, and 
—at the right moment—the massive force with which Richter got the 
maximum of effect in the scenes of crowd and tumult were great feats of 
generalship. 


+ * 

The once renowned Whitefield’s Tabernacle, around which cling 
so many historical recollections, will soon be no longer seen in the 
Tottenham Court-road. The foundations of the building have 
given way, and it is forthwith to be pulled down as being unsafe. 
George Whitefield was chaplain to Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
to whose zeal and pecuniary support he greatly owed his popularity. 
The foundation stone of the Tabernacle was laid by Whitefield in 
1756, and David Garrick, who owned himself surpassed in power and 
pathos by the great preacher, contributed £500 “to pay the work- 
men.” The spacious square pew, green-baized and and high-backed, 
of the Countess, was, in the young days of the now ancient edifice 
Wont to be frequented by lords and ladies “of high degree,” 
amongst them Lord Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and Horace Walpole. 
Hither “across the green fields of St. Giles” came also Joshua 
Reynolds with his ear-trumpet, Franklin the philosopher, Hume 
the historian, and Oliver Goldsmith. The now crumbling walls 
have echoed tothe voices of the two Wesleys, John Berridge, 
Fletcher, Irving, and the writer of the hymn “ Rock of Ages” 
Augustus Montague Toplady, whose remains lie beneath the 





building. The present pastor, the Rev. J. Jackson Wray, makes an 
earnest appeal for funds to build a new hall, for which £20,000 is 
required. 

*,* 

This week there has passed away from us an illustrious lady 
whose loss will be widely felt in many English circles, and whose 
memory demands more than the notice of a few lines. For more 
than half a century Mary Viscountess Combermere has been one of 
the most influential leaders of society in this capital. More than 
fifty years ago the receptions of Field Marshal Viscount Comber- 
mere (the gallant comrade in arms of the Duke of Wellington) 
were graced not only by Royal personages and ambassadors but 
by those who were reigning princes in the world of literature and 
art. Lady Combermere’s attraction towards men of genius was 
natural, for she possessed high gifts which had been carefully 
trained in early youth. In other places they will tell of her talent 
for painting,—which showed itself in many styles and was 
productive of considerable results. Her knowledge of 
languages and of many of the sciences, and her power 
of writing well upon any subject, and with almost equal favility 
in verse or prose were quite exceptional. At this moment we can 
do no more than pay a passing tribute to her well-known 
musical ability and encouragement of vocal and _histrionic 
talent. After she had crossed the age of fourscore she could 
delight professional pianists with her exquisite rendering of 
Chopin and other choice masters, and we hear that even when the 
weight of 89 years was making itself felt she still evinced an inte- 
restin music. It will belong ere her vacant place will be filled, as 
in every generation it is rare to find high position, great intellectual 
power, and genuine kindness of heart meeting in one person. 

+ #* 
* 

A Shakesperian work of a novel and striking character, from 
the pen of Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, Fellow and Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Literature, is announced by its publishers, Messrs. 
Harrison and Sons, Her Majesty’s Printers, of St. Martin’s-lane 
and Pall-mall, to be in the press and nearly ready for issue. The 
title will be “A Treatise upon the Scope and Intent of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Macbeth,’ accompanied by critical remarks upon the recent 
Production of that Tragedy at the Lyceum, and by Reflections 
upon the Interpretation of Shakesperian Drama,” and we can 
scarcely doubt that much interest will attach to a work proceeding 
from the pen of so accomplished a writer and experienced critic, 
and dealing with the subject, as it does, from a literary as well as 
from a dramatic point of view. We must not omit to mention 
a frontispiece which has been designed for this work by Mr. 
Philip Newman, who has but few rivals in the field of decorative 


art. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Charles J. Oakeley, eldest son of Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., 
of Frittenden House, Staplehurst, was on Tuesday married at St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, to Miss Emily Green, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Green, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. The uncle of 
the bridegroom, Sir Herbert Oakeley, presided at the organ, and 
Colonel Green gave his daughter away, Mr. Loftus Tottenham 
being “ best man.” Afterwards a reception was held at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Oakeley 
left town for Devonshire. eet 

* 

_Among the visitors at Bayreuth this week are Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, the Earl of Dysart, Mrs. August Manns, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, Mrs. F. Cliffe, and Mr. Fuller Maitland. To-day 
(Saturday) the town will be en féte, for Royalty arriver, and even 
Bayreuth, . .. .! 
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On Saturday afternoon last, at St. Mark’s, North Audley-street, 


the infant daughter of Mr. John Thomas (harpist to the Queen) | 


was christened by the names of Ada Myvanwy, the sponsors being 
Sir Arthur and Lady Denny, close relatives of Mrs. Thomas; Mrs. 
Kebbel, and Miss Scott Douglas. We hope the young lady will 
do justice to her beautiful name, which in its Irish form of 
Mavourneen is so familiar to us. 
+ % 
* 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of Mr. 
F. F. Buffen’s book, “‘ Musical Celebrities.” 








THE MUSIC OF NATIONS. 
BY M. DETT. 
a 


In a previous article I attempted to treat of ideas as expressed by the 
music of individual composers; in this, my object is to sketch, however 
faintly, how tke spirit of a nation appears in its music. As the works of 
an individual artist are coloured by the whole tone of his life, reflect his 
emotions and character, and become an expression of himself,so does the 
art of a nation reflect its character and express its spirit. 

By the music of a nation I do not mean simply its folk-songs and 
national melodies : these bear somewhat the same relation to the highest 
works of art as the wild flowers of a country bear to its floral productions 
after years of cultivation. The highest possibilities of the rose are not 
manifest in the wild, but in the carefully-tended garden rose, and the 
simple folk songs only indicate possibilities of emotional feeling for music in 
arace. We cannot judge of the whole possibilities of a race until we see 
its highest productions, those artistic creations which are the outcome of 
its whole culture. Only then are we able to trace the predominating 
characteristics which form the guiding spirit—the genius which shapes 
a nation’s destinies. 

I shall deal but with the development of music in modern times and 
among the nations of Europe. It is true that with certain Oriental nations 
music has reached a very high degree of development, much more so than 
is generally supposed: with the Chinese, for instance, music plays a very 
important part; they have large orchestras, many different instruments, 
and a very elaborate system of scales. As early as a.p. 640 there is on 
record a piece called “The 84 Modulations,” which was performed on the 
stone-organ before the Emperor Tay-tsang. The Arabians also attained 
great perfection in music ; they had 18 modes or manners of song, compiled 
at various times, and these modes expressed different emotions: joy, 
sorrow, love, military ardour, &. They boasted remarkable performers 
and theorists of music—and, what is of more lasting value, Arabian melodies 
and forms of music became the origin of many Spanish dance forms, e.g., 
the Sarabande, Chica, Fandango, Bolero, &c. But with the Chinese music 
remained a sensuous delight in sound, on which their ears feasted as the 
eye feasts on colour; their melody was monotonous, not an intelligent pro- 
gression of notes ; it was, one might say, sound without purpose. In India, 
the language being more developed, it was more pliable and adapted itself 
better to music, for which reason melody became more systematic and 
continued, though in Hindoo music we still find the same gorgeous con- 
fusion of sound, corresponding to the wealth of imagery in their mythology, 
a very chaos of sensuous impressions in which the mind gets bewildered— 
that is, the European mind, which likes to trace a plan or design 
in things. Melody with the Egyptians gained in clearness; Hebrews and 
Greeks developed a more marked feeling for rhythm, but with none of these 
nations did music develope in the same measure or on the same lines as 
with us. Weseem to miss a certain human element in it, whether it be 
that our Western spirit is too alien to the Eastern for us thoroughly to 
understand its musical expression, or whether it be that they never really 
did adequately express themselves musically. Perhaps the Chinese never 
would produce music of a very high order ; their characteristic seems to be 
a sort of mechanical intelligence which never goes beyond certain limits— 
that ingeanity which cunningly carves balls within balls, but lacks 
that uplifting to the unseen which brings inspiration; whilst 
the Hindoo is inclined to lose himself in mystical abstractions which 
swallow up individuality and make life a dream rather than a reality with 











ee, 
keenly-felt passions. The religious temper of a nation always has great in. 
fluence on its music, and perhaps these tendencies affected or even restrained 
the development of the music of those nations. A more evident cane of 
the (to us) strange quality of their music is their non-use of our diatonj, 
scale. Even the Arabs, forming their scale to represent the modulations 
of the voice, employed those small intervals less than the semitone, which 
are not used in modern systems, and which are so painful to our ears, In 
Europe, Christianity first made music a real medium of expression fo, 
the spirit, and that not immediately—not until Christianity had absorbeq 
the spirit of the people. The Church kept music in tutelage for centuries 
until the people also claimed music as their inheritance—as their voicg— 
and expressed their every day joys and sorrows in the Folk songs. 

But let us glance at the race divisions in Europe—those races the dif. 
ference of whose mind and temperament is visible in their music. We 
find three great divisions: Latin and Teutonic—and in our day a vigoroys 
shoot, which promises to be a third; a race which is rapidly making itself 
apparent, though only now concentrating itself and uniting its peoples in 
conscious effort, becoming every day more sure of itself and its destiny— 
the Slavonic. Politically the Slavonic nations are striving to concentrate 
and insist upon independence and unity (Panslavism), and in art they are 
putting forth leaves and branches. Art with national characteristics can 
only exist when there is distinct national character, and the strength and 
originality of Slavonic art is sufficiently attested by such names as Vere. 
chagin and Munkacszy, in painting; Tolstoi and Turgenieff, in literature ; 
Glinka, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, in music; not to mention the brilliance of 
their executive musicians, which brilliance in imitative art is often a fore. 
runner of original creative genius. 


These three races, Latin, Teuton, and Slav, are the three which have ° 


expressed themselves in music. The first two—Italian and Teuton—wer 
almost as identical in spirit as in their manner of expression in music 
up to the time of the Reformation, even to Palestrina. That is, they 
both employed the contrapuntal form in writing, and their music was 
objective, not subjective. When music began to be liberated from the 
pedantic rules which had fettered it so long, when the Renaissance 
inspired men to draw inspiration from nature instead of from dead letters 
and laws—then was the time for spontaneous expression of individuality, 
for subjectivity—though, of course, the difference between the two nations 
could not be made manifest all at once. No marked divergence in 
character is noticeable before the time of Bach. Wagner considers that 
it was after the Thirty Years’ War, during the political and social 
depression which followed, that, in Germany, music began to expres 
the German soul, first with Bach — afterwards came the voices 
of other musicians and poets, and with each one Germany became more 
conscious of itself, of its aims and hopes asa nation. Subjective poetry in 
Germany may be said to begin with Gunther (1693-1723), followed by 
Birger, Holty, Voss, Géthe, &c.; and in music, subjectivity (the conscious 
expression of self) appeared though but in momentary flashes, in Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, ever gathering strength until in Beethoven the whole 
tendency of the German spirit found a voice. The great split between 
German and Italian schools became evident with Gluck, when fierce battles 
were fought over his operas in Paris by partisans of the opposing factions. 

What is the character of the German or Teutonic race which may 
influence its music, and wherein does it differ from the Italian ? 

In Italy we find a nation unfolding itself freely in a favoured climate, 
surrounded by the beautiful in Nature, whose life is enjoyment, whose 
eyes are accustomed to beauty of form and colour. The necessities of life 
are easily attainable, the soil yields abundantly and almost without cultiva- 
tion all that is needful for subsistence ; that cold winter which drives man 
from the free life out of doors to seek shelter so many months of the year 
in a dark dwelling, where he must find resources for interest in himself, is 
unknown. Onthe contrary, the spirit is drawn away from self-conscious 
ness because the senses are always~ occupied by outward impressions, 
whereas in the North the battle with the elements stimulates forethought, 
reflection, in fact all the thinking faculties, by driving man within himself 
to find interests and solace. 

In the north, a contemplative, introspective habit of mind is fostered, 
whilst in the south the passions which predominate are those of the 
moment. “The man of the south—ever the subject of keen sensations— 
seldom enjoys the benefits of self-communion ; the transport of the senses 
under the burning sky of the sduth often renders the inward life 
dead.” In the religious spirit of the two nations the difference is 
marked —in the south, the tendency is towards gorgeous cére 
monial, profusion of life, colour, and movement; towards pictures, 
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outward semblances of the Deity to be worshipped; whilst the northern 
mind loves to contemplate the “ spirit” without external aid of images 
and symbols—the pure essence of things. When, however, the northern 
mind does symbolise, it is coarser and more realistic, as we shall 
see presently. Lewes has aptly summed up these characteristics in saying 
that “ southern nations are sensuous, passionate, and plastic,—in a word, 
objective ; and northern nations reflective, dreamy, vague,—in a word, sub- 
jective The one transforms thoughts into sensations, the other 
sensations into thoughts.” 

In art, then, largely in consequence of beautiful surroundings, beauty 
symmetry and elegance of form are Italian ideals as they were Greek ideals; 
and we may note that the classic influence originally imported from Greece 
has always lingered in Italy, refining and moulding popular taste. 
Christian art in Italy was modified by the exquisite conceptions 
of Classic Pagan mythology, just as with Northern nations 
Christianity took its colouring from the grotesque wildness of 
the Northern legends. In Italian art we find ideal and poetic conception ; 
love of the beautiful is the predominating influence ; whilst the German 
race, educated in a sterner climate, made of coarser stuff and with far less 
beautiful natural surroundings to mould its tastes, strove first of all to 
express the inner beauty of character, and for the outward form or expres- 
sion of it took what was most real rather than what was most beautiful. 
The Italian, even in copying the real chose the beautiful ; the German chose 
sometimes the striking, often the commonplace. Nor did he seek to 
idealise his subjects, but presented them faithfully and forcibly, his realism 
often degenerating into coarseness. His nature demanded strongly- 
pronounced individuality, no matter if at the cost of beauty. What a 
difference between the Italian conception of the Virgin shown in Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna—the ideal beauty of itewand the Madonna as rendered by 
Holbein, and note the restraining influence of the ideal with Michael Angelo, 
whose exuberant force exaggerates form and idea, but never degenerates as 
with Rubens into sensual coarseness. It may be urged against the first 
comparison that the difference of typein the models available by the two 
masters had perhaps more to do with their conceptions of the Madonna 
than we imagine, and against the second that Rubens’ sensuality was partly 
a product or a natural consequence of the sudden access of plenty and pros- 
perity which the Netherlands enjoyed about that time, which material 
prosperity induced a rioting in excess, a delight in the good things of life. 
It may be so, but is it not true that at bottom the Italian nature, like the 
Greek, shrinks from what is exaggerated and coarse more than the German 
does, and that it more strongly craves artistic symmetry? It is an old 
heritage of Italy, the love of beauty—we still find beautiful shapes for our 
most artistic vases in those old cups and vessels of humble domestic office 
manufactured in Etruria so long—long ago. 

The Teuton imagination, reflected in its mythology, had a decided lean- 
ing towards the grotesque, the unsymmetrical, the caricature, it desired 
individuality at any cost, and in this respect was the exact opposite of the 
Greek and Italian races. As the nations grew older these opposite tenden- 
cies shaped and transformed themselyes—the habit of meditation and the 
strong bent to individuality developed the introspective questioning, philo- 
sophical spirit, which seeks the essence rather than the form of things—the 
subjective attitude of mind; whilst the love of beauty remained love 
of beauty still, possibly raising itself to higher ideals, but also, possibly, 
never going beyond the magic circle of beauty of form. The tendencies 
became Love of Art and Love of Science (which is knowledge). These 
tendencies have expressed themselves in the two great schools of German 
and Italian Music (most clearly in the past century) in the two great 
characteristics of Harmony and Melody. Melody has always been the 
chief element in Italian Music, and this was immensely fostered in the 
last century by the development in Italy of the art of singing. The won- 
derful singers who arose there did much to lower the musical conceptions of 
their day, and their influence has continued to the present time. Composers 
found themselves compelled to write almost solely for the voice, at any 
rate, the voice was the primary consideration. Melody reigned and 
harmony was of very secondary importance. Even the genius of men 
like Rossini had to bow to the prevailing fashion, and German composers, 
too, came under its influence, as the operas of Mozart testify. Only with 
Gluck came the struggle which resulted in the definite separation of 
German and Italian music. Verdi introduced a new element into Italian 
opera by substituting, in some measure, vigorously marked rhythmical 
movement for the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of the elaborately 
ornamented melodies, and his innovation was readily received, for it came 
™ sympathy with the popular mind in Italy, at that time full of enthu- 








siasm for liberty, for the Revolution, and needing something stirring to 
express itself. Verdi was the first to place Italian music on a sounder and 


broader basis. 
(To be continued.) 





LIFE AND ART. 
(ao allfppnenceneenee: 


BY SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 


To those who in times to come shall look upon the most instantly striking 
features of this our own age it will probably seem strange that side by side 
with so pronounced a development of the so-called “ scientific spirit” there 
should exist in the artistic sphere a development equally pronounced of a 
spirit of sentimentalism and vapid, if well-intentioned cant. Yet such is 
the case. Of those writers on art who possess the attention of the public 
there are two sharply-definad classes. On the one side we have those who 
tell us that art is her own end and sanction, and that she is in no wise con- 
cerned with ethical or moral things. On the other, those whose argu- 
ments, if rationally followed out, would teach that the sole end of art is the 
moral bettering alike of the artist and of his audience. To these latter the 
presence of a high moral purpose would seem the only essential to a work 
of art and ample compensation for the absence of the true artistic inspira- 
tion. It would be beside the purpose of this essay to inquire into the 
special conditions of life which have permitted this co-existence of two 
phases of thought so completely at variance, or into the elements 
of vitality in the latter-mentioned doctrines which have preserved them in 
an atmosphere so little suited to their delicately feminine constitutions. It 
is sufficient to note that the facts are so, since our preseut purpose is to ask, 
without any attempt at dogmatism, what are the essential qualities of an 
art which can fulfil the commonly acknowledged necessities of to-day. 

It is perhaps scarcely logical, but it is perfectly safe to assert without 
any long consideration that the truth of the relations between art and 
religion lies neither with one side nor the other. At this stage it is not 
necessary, for reasons which will subsequently appear, to analyse the fallacy 
on which the theory is based—that art and morals have no kinship. The 
second theory, however—that of those who have been called, not unjustly, 
the Methodists of Art—may receive somewhat closer examination. 
Their favourite axiom is that all great art has been inspired 
by a definite religious purpose. It is a very comfortable saying, 
but it has one disadvantage. It is wholly false. It may be readily 
admitted that much art worthy of the name has dealt with 
religious subjects; but when such work is thoroughly scrutinised 
it is usually found that the artist has taken little more than an esthetic 
interest in his text. Since music is so young, the sister art of painting may 
most conveniently be referred to for illustration. Much early Florentine 
work, for instance, is avowedly religious, and its crudities and flaws are so 
prominent that not the most rabid fanatic would dare to call it great. 
There is little else init than a strange sweetness, an unreal visionary 
purity. The saints of Angelico’s white heaven, ranged in glittering ranks 
around the feet of Chist ; the bowed madonnas of the Annunciation, or the 
wistful mothers nursing the Holy Child—in all these familiar pictures there 
is ample to feed the reverent imagination with quiet dreams of heaven. 
But is nothing more than this needful to the constitution of great art? In 
all work of this class there is a weakness, an effeminacy, and to the modern 
mind a sense of unreality which is fatal to the larger claim. Obviously 
such art was wrought in sincerity. Angelico may fairly be taken as 
a type of all the professedly religious artists; and no one can doubt 
gazing on his pure and saintly faces that to himself his visions were of an 
authentic heaven. Shut in his cell, it was easy for him to forget the world 
outside, and living only in his dreams to record them thus. Yet is art to 
deal with what Milton called “the cloistered and fugitive virtue,” con- 
concerning itself only in distant visions, and not at all with the needs of 
life? She answers the question herself. Let her gradual development be 
considered, and it will be seen unmistakably how she has left her cloud- 
like fantasies and her sunrise dreams, and has more and more firmly 
settled her feet on the eternal rock of human life. 

If the paintings of such men as Raffaelle, with the Sistine Madonna be 
instanced as types of the highest art, the challenge may be readily 
accepted. For the sake of argument we will admit that, as art, the 
painting in question is superb ; but when its technical merits are set aside 
it will be found that it is the pure humanity, not the divinity so called, 
which opens for it a way to every heart. 

The Christ-child of Raffaelle is essentially, a son of man—his Madonna 
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essentially a woman of earth, filled to overflowing with that sublime 
tenderness and purity of human motherhood. Yet are both, in a sense too 
little regarded, absolutely divine. Not divine in the sense which has, by 
constant unthinking use, been attributed to the word ; it is the absolute 
perfection of the two sweetest types of human life. The religion of such 
art does not wander vaguely through the immensity of fancy, seeking to 
weave from dream-stuff the elements of a glittering heaven too distant to 
attain and enter. It starts from below, seeing humanity spring so high 
with its shoots of bud and blossom that at last it reaches, indeed, that 
uttermost perfection where the human is seen to be the very image of 
the divine. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell on so elementary a principle, that whether 
as cause or effect, art, religion, and whatever else has to do with the 
emotional life, must change with the changing time. We are too accus- 
tomed to think of the progress of art as a purely technical thing. We note 
that the technique of the painter to-day is immeasurably superior to that 
of, say, three hundred years ago; that the modern orchestra is so much 
more complex in construction than that of Handel or Mozart that effects 
once altogether undreamed of are now possible. But we too often look on 
these changes as being scientific only, and ignore the fact—men’s minds, 
their needs, their spiritual conditions have changed also. And surely, 
whatever other mission art may have, if she is in any way to minister to 
the life of man, she must set before him such truths as at any time he 
can most readily believe. The human mind, plastic though it be, will not 
be forced back into old and forsaken forms any more than a river can be 
turned back into dry channels choked with the ruins of ages. It is there- 
fore needful that any artist who would be an influence on his fellows should 
see clearly the conditions under which they live, and the truths which at 
the moment are the most patent to them. And what, then, is the 
prevailing temper of to-day? It must be frankly owned that, 
on the whole, thinking men have concluded that some fresh 
interpretation of religious truth is necessary. Let it not be thought 
that there is here any want of reverence for those noble forms of faith 
which in the past have upheld millions in their struggle towards some 
higher plane of life. It is the old, inevitable process by which from age 
to age some new prophet arises to place the eternal verities before his 
contemporaries in their proper perspective. The race marches on, and 
suddenly it is discovered that a shoulder of the mountain has been turned, 
and the whole landscape is changed. Truth is a force, eternal, but mutable 
in its manifestations and forms, yet is its precise quantity unchanged. 
The factors of the formula which expresses the relationship of the human 
mind to truth are ever varying, but the result is still the same. There is 
here more than a metaphor. The power which makes for righteousness 
may under different conditions work in different forms and to seem- 
ingly contradictory ends; and to ignore this is to dismiss the most 
important clue to relative truth of conduct. Let us, therefore, be honest 
eiough to admit that to-day it is impossible to view the more weighty 
principles of life at the same angle as did those who have gone before us. 
We shall have lost the true relations of man to the universe if we persist 
in asking that our art and our philosophy shall speak in a dead tongue. 
It would scarcely be fitting under the present circumstances to enter into 
the details of the changes to which we refer. But they may be described 
generally as consisting in a tendency to make the present life more com- 
pletely the field of human action, and to withdraw regard from the 
untravelled spaces which lie outside the sphere of actual observation and 
cognizance. The highest thinkers and teachers of to-day would have us find 
our motive power in positive human good rather than in the attainment of 
individual future happiness. More than at any other period it seems that 
we appreciate the tremendous ultimate importance of every action both to 
ourselves and others. In the high altruism thus taught a motive force is 
provided stronger, because more direct and immediate than any other. 
Thus it comes about that the world and the humanity which we have too 
long pretended to despise are seen to be much larger and more real things 
than we had supposed. They are fit subjects for thought indeed, and the 
venue of art and ethics is transferred from cloud-land to earth. 


(To be continued.) 
cece encanta 
There is an old prejudice arising from the dignity of a printed book, 
namely, that it must have a didactic purpose. A true exhibition of life has 


no such purpose. It neither justifies nor blames, but unfolds ideas and 
actions in their connection, and thereby teaches and enlightens.—Goethe. 
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CARLOTTA PATTI. 
— 


The Baroness Althea Salvador contributes to “ Galignani” some interesting 
particulars of the life of the late Carlotta Patti. The baroness was an inti. 
mate friend of the cantatrice, and has many interesting things to say about 
her home. 

One day the baroness remarked to Mdme. Patti on the romantic nature 
of her marriage, and asked where she met M. de Munck, to which the reply 
was :— In Brussels, about ten years ago; we gave a concert together, and 
when I sang, he accompanied me. Love turned the pages of music that we 
interpreted together, and we were married not long after.” Before meet. 
ing Carlotta Patti, M. de Munck had accepted a position as professor of the 
violoncello in the Berlin Conservatory, but for Carlotta’s sake he resigned, 
The wedding tour was a voyage around the globe, and they saw every 
country, visited every people. Perhaps no artists ever travelled in so many 
different ways: they were drawn by reindeer, by zebras, by horses of every 
kind and colour. They rode on the backs of elephants, in sedan chairs, 
and palanquins: they traversed burning forests, cut their way through 
ranks of fighting soldiers, and witnessed the burning of Hindoo women on 
the tombs of their husbands. They lived in countries were serpents crawled 
on sofas and chairs, where reptiles were found in the sugar, and in all 
these strange lands they gave concerts to most enthusiastic audiences. 

In South America Mdme. Patti was literally covered with jewels, 
Never in her life had she bought a jewel, and yet she possessed some of 
the finest in the world. Among these was a wonderful topaz, similar to 
one owned by the Empress of Brazil, in fact, there are but two of the size 
in existence. An audience in Para gave Mdme. Patti a pearl necklace 
and diadem of brilliants, and the Emperor of Brazil presented her witha 
complete parure of diamonds. The Countess d’Eu gave her a parure of 
pearls ; and a necklace, bracelet, and earrings of rubies and pearls were a 
gift from the Empress. One of the cases filled with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires makes one dream of fairy land. Among her possessions Mdme, 
Patti had some most curious visiting cards which she received in Chili. 
They are of gold, with the names written in diamonds. “Chili is a 
country,” said Mdme. Patti on one occasion, “ where cards of this kind are 
left on artists, as in other countries one sends bonbons and flowers.” 

Carlotta Patti’s autograph album would be a treasure for a museum ; 
every person of note during the last thirty-five years has written a line of 
prose or a verse referring to her great talents and her wonderful musical 
career. When asked to copy the autograph most highly prized she said, 
“ Dumas pére paid me a great compliment, and I think his verse is more 
precious than all the others. Here it is :— 

**Je me plais a t’entendre, 
Etant homme et Chrétien ; 
Mais, si j’étais oiseau, 
J’en mourrais de chagrin.”’ 

Mdme. Patti became a Professor in 1884, after a fall that unfortunately 
increased her lameness. It was not a very simple matter to become a pupil 
of La Patti. Singers and would-be singers came to her from all parts of the 
world ; but as the diva was wealthy she was able to choose her pupils. Ina 
very short time she conquered the admiration of all distinguished teachers 
of singing in Paris. Her most celebrated rival acknowledged not long ago, 
that “no one can imitate the Patti style—it is incomparable. I always 
recognise her pupils.” 

From time to time, Mdme. Patti invited all Paris to a musical féte, and 
one especially, given last year, was original and a success in every respect. A 
stage was erected in the small salon; this was brilliantly lighted, while the 
audience, stationed in the largest salon, was left in the dark, thus bringing 
out the costumes of the performers, who were Mdme. Patti’s pupils. Among 
them was Mdme. Mary Louvet, since heard in opera. 

Only a week before she died Patti said to the Baroness, “ Do you not 
think my disease is more serious than the physicians tell me? Do you 
think I shall ever recover?” And her husband turned away, s0 that she 
might not see the tears in his eyes as the Baroness said, “ Of course you 
must recover.” There was a look of doubt in her eyes as she sadly shook 
her head. For fear of alarming her, because she had always horror of 
a cancer, Dr. Potain, the celebrated cancer specialist, visited her every day 
as the assistant of her own physician, and Mdme. Patti died, ignorant of 
the fact that she was cared for by the man she had always dreaded. Mdme. 
Patti had no children, but was devoted to pets. She owned a mocking 
bird, who, on the most solemn cccasions, would warble the “ Marseillaise,” 
a parrot, canaries, and two splendid pugs, Jumbo and Alice, gifts of the 
Duke of Westminster. 
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ti- THE TWO DOVES. Lo here—within a neighbouring mead-— 
ut ” Lie corn-grains strewn with lavish hand, 
“ x Piazons” or LAFontratine. 
ia ) As though the plenty of the land 
ire ‘ Deww pigeons s’aimoient d’amour tendre.’ Invited hungry ones to feed. 
ly ion of which as far as ** is quoted in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” And see, a pigeon calmly feasting there ! 
nd The first portion The wanderer feels his breast with envy fret : 
—.@—— > ' 
we Downward he flies—unheedful of the snare— if 
‘ Two doves who shared the same warm nest And finds himself—O horror !—in a net. 
; j 
7 > Loved one another tenderly ; With flapping pinions long and painfully 
“ But one grew tired of — wees He struggles from its toils his limbs to free. - 
: A constant longing oe Sens Ah! fruitless every effort—till he spies 
7 The world 8 wide — ‘< _— ee A weaken’d part where Time the cords had worn: 
‘ ng he resolve tuned tapered tod roe Quick at the shreds with beak and claw he plies; 
h T’ward distant lands to wing his flight. Despair lends fury to his energies— 
a “ Nay ! Part not thus,” the other cried,— He bursts his prisoning bonds with wings and feathers torn. 
‘d “ Why leave thy dear = side? But loosed from captive chains a direr fate 
il “ For grief—all other griefs above— Accosts him—for, behold, in quest of prey 
7 Is absence — ee wo love. A vulture’s looming form—that from the sky 
” ¥ Ah, cruel aa At ane . or # Swoops down to where the trembler crawls away ! 
‘ Think of the dangers o ~ ban d ‘ - All hope is o’er; but kindly destiny 
to «“ What snares—what oe ee y — await! Again with pitying hand averts his doom ;— 
Ze “ Court not not so rashly then such ills of Fate. _ An eagle following on the valture’s track 
: “ Besides, What need to haste away so soon? Challenges combat! Soon are lock’d in fight 
if “ Wait till warm south-winds kiss the flowers of June. Those rival pirates of the air, their talons 
« Deceitful is the changing Springtime’s breath : Tearing the life-blood from each other’s hearts 
- “ Its winds are laden with the spoils of Death. With murderous hate: Meanwhile the panting Dove 
‘ « T’was only now—from yonder oak— Flies breathlessly to where a ruin’d wall 
4 « The Raven’s direful voice I heard Affords his weary limbs a sanctuary ; 
. “ Foreboding with ill-omen’d croak There calmly safe he rests while Hope’s sweet voice : 
; ‘« Evil to some unhappy bird. Whispers that every trouble now is o’er. | 
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“ Henceforth I shall but dream in agony 
“ Of nets and roving faleons—whilst I cry— 
“«¢ My friend beloved! How fareth he this night ? 
“Tt rains! Oh, hath he shelter from the wind 
“ Good food—and all he needs?’ ”’** 


These accents kind 
Half shook the purpose of the rover’s mind 
And hinder’d for a while his destined flight. 


But soon Ambition’s restless fire 
Kindled again his strong desire, 
And “ Do not grieve, dear mate,” he said, 
“This journey shall be quickly sped. 
“Three days may well suffice to show 
“ All that my spirit longs to know, 
“ And I shall then return to say 
“ What haps I met with in the way. 
“ Just think how pleasantly in cosy chat 
“ We afterwards shall talk of this and that. 
“ Birds who have travell’d (’tis by all confess’d) 
“‘ Have always lively tales of interest, 
‘“‘ And when my tongue shall speak of marvellous things 
“ As past adventures of my wanderings, 
“ You'll think that each of them occur’d to you: 
“So, then,—for three short days,—sweet friend,—adieu.” 
They kiss’d in tears: and off the wanderer flew. 


Scarce was his home in distance ere the sky 

Grew dark with gathering clouds,—and suddenly 
Peal after peal of thunder rent the air. 

One tree alone is nigh ; and swiftly there 
Amongst its half-formed leaves his crouching form 
Seeks shelter from the downpour of the storm. 

For hours the floods continue, but at last 

Serener air proclaims the tempest past. 

Swift from his dripping plumes he shakes the rain, 
And seeks once more his journey o’er the plain. 





Now glows the sun’s returning light : 

Cheer’d by its warmth he spreads his wings. 
New scenes of joy attract his sight, 

Fresh rapture in his bosom springs. 


Alas that Hope is changed to Fear ! 
An imp of mischief lingering near 
Marks him, and—as he flutters to escape— 
A well-aim’d stone flies whizzing from a sling ! 
(O Cruelty ! 
Why comest thou so oft in boyhood’s shape ?) 
His victim stricken falls with broken wing. 


Half dead—the fainting rover now 

Bewails the hour that saw him stray,— 
Repentant tears attest his vow 

To heed no more Ambition’s sway. 
With drooping wing and plaintive sighs 

He backward trails his steps forlorn, 
Regaining, as the daylight dies, 

That pleasant cot he left at morn. 


The doves rejoin’d, each heart may guess 
What transports swell their happiness 
Prized more than ever is their peaceful lot 
And all the misery of the past forgot. 


* * * * = * 


O lovers! happy lovers! Would ye roam? 
Stray by the brooklets near your own dear home. 
Each in the other’s answering eyes should see 
All that is teautiful and best and true ; 
To each the other always ought to be 
A world of varying joys—for ever new. 


Frepericx K. Harrorp. 


The celebrated lines from the last part are given in the original for those who may not 


remember them :— 
Amants, hewreuz amants, voulez vous voyager ? 
Que ce soit aux rives prochaines. 
Soyesx vous l'un a Vautre wn monde toujours beau— 
Toujours divers—toujours nouveau : 
Tenes vous lieu de tout ; comptes pour rien le reste. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
a 


Great activity has been manifested recently among the music teachers in 
America, meetings of the various associations having been held in various 
parts of the country with results which indicate the existence of high aims 
and earnest thought. The M.T.N.A.—which being interpreted means the 
Music Teachers’ National Association—held their thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, among the guests being Mr. Edward Chadfield, of 
Derby, and Mr. John Towers, of Manchester, as representatives of the 
National Society of Professional Musicians. Mr. Chadfield seems to have 
charmed everyone. We cull the following from one of his speeches :— 

“From the acceptance of the duty to aid in the formation of a national 
school of music naturally arises the consideration of the duty of the 
association to national composers. Jt is true that composers cannot be 
manufactured. Like poets, they must be born, not made. Yet it will be 
the duty of the association to seek for and encourage every manifestation 
of that creative power which marshals in new forms the living elements of 
music. The world has hitherto failed in this respect, for it has treated its 
most gifted musicians with cold neglect.. Even. Germany, which has been 
looked upon as the favoured home of music, left Beethoven to receive aid 
from London, the widow of Mozart to marry again for means of sub- 
sistence, Schubert to die with scarcely sufficient of this world’s goods to 
bury him, and Handel to seek fame and fortune in England. It is still the 
same. I know of few things more pitiful than some of -Wagner’s letters to 
Liszt, and few things more generous than Liszt’s help to Wagner. Itisa 
paramount duty of the association to change all this; to offer unselfishly 
and ungrudgingly all possible help to genius ; to substitute for cold, cruel 
indifference the sunshine of sympathy and appreciation, and so to do away 
forever with the reproach that the reward given by the world to its greatest 
composers is limited to a halo of glory round their graves. The establish- 
ment of national associations marks the first step toward effecting a 
thorough change in the present lamentable state of the profession, 
and I believe their formation and success offer the best means by which a 
thorough remedy can be obtained. Such associations will give to 
teachers the advantages which result from organisation, will form a confused 
crowd into a disciplined army, will enable them to gather together all who 
are worthy and capable in the profession, and to refuse to recognise those 
who are unworthy or incompetent. This latter task, the most arduous and 
difficult which the association has to perform, should be undertaken with 
courage on the one hand and kindness and forbearance on the 
other. Every man or woman who has chosen music as the work of life 
has an indefensible right to be received among the nation’s teachers, 
in so far as he has qualified himself to do honestly and well that which 
he has undertaken to do; while, on the other hand, those who are incom- 
petent defraud those who employ them, for they receive payment for 
services they are not qualified to render, and at the same time prevent the 
trained teacher from obtaining that success which is his legitimate reward. 
It must not be forgotten that if the association has duties to discharge to 
musicians, it is equally incumbent upon the musician to fulfil his duty to 
the association. That duty is, in the first place, to rally round the 
standard ; to spare neither time nor money in support of the cause; to 
throw the whole weight of his personal influence in earnest advocacy of its 
objects and in loud defence of its claims.” 

Mr. Towers was not so fortunate, at first. In response to a toast at the 
banquet on the opening day Mr. Towers expressed his opinion of America 
and the Americans. This is how Freund’s “ Music and Drama” describes 
our countryman’s speech :— 


“This gentleman made a great blunder; he seemed to have had the 
impression that people in this country, especially musicians, went around 
brandishing tomahawks, with beads round their necks and rings in their 
noses and ears. He commenced what was one of the most ill-bred speeches 
ever heard at a banquet, by reciting an old story about the Duke of Norfolk 
and an American friend at a dinner. He then said that he was so pleased 
to find so much refinement and culture in this country, and he would make 
it his business, don’t you know, when he returned to the other side to 
inform his friends of the fact, don’t you know, that, although we are a 
go-a-head race, we eat with knives and forks and not with our fingers. 

“* He was also pleased to remark that, as a nation, we are not only not 
vulgar but rathah clevah, by Jove, and if any of those present on the occa- 
sion should visit Manchester he would be happy to entertain them. In the 
course of his speech he spoke of the blackness of the waiters. At this 
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remark several of the coloured gentlemen present, as attendants at the ban. 
quet, reached for their hip pockets. Mr. Towers will be considerably en. 
lightened, before he returns to Europe, on our manners and customs.” 

Two days later, however, he spoke again, and, according to the same 
authority, “held the interest and attention of his audience completely,” 
His remarks will bear quotation :—“ Are modern public singers worthy of 
the princely emoluments they receive? It is very well possible nowadays 
to become a dazzling star in the firmament and yet to be but a very indif. 
ferent artist. Many public singers who imagine they are Heavent-sent, 
ready-made singers, deliver the songs as though they were the last persons 
in the world to know or care what they are singing about. If it were not 
so how could it be possible for them to perpetrate the foolish and stupid 
errors which harass the souls of educated musicians at almost every public 
and private performance. The everlasting vibrato or tremolo, it is well 
understood, is used by vocalists with impaired vocal organs as a subterfuge 
to cover their deficiencies. It is not understood why young singers with 
fresh, unimpaired voices copy such vicious examples. They should never 
forget that the charm, the soul, the very quintessence of all sterling sing- 
ing is rich, pure, sympathetic, sonorous tone, and that when this fails no 
amount of trickery and charlatanry can make amends. Again there is the 
wretvhed gliding or sliding style of tone production, as though the singer 
were on vocal roller skates. Those who indulge in it know it is most dis. 
tressing to cultured ears, no difference if they do dignify it with the title 
of glisando or portamento, since its hideousness cannot be masked by the 
highest sounding phrases. The word which best describes the style is 
“ greasy.” A genuine portamento may be occasionally effective, but should be 
employed once in a century, you might say.” 

At a discussion on teaching and teaching reforms Mr. A. R. Parsons, of 
New York, urged the formation of a national standard and plan of 
musical education and instruction, and touched upon the delicate ground 
of moral training in connection therewith. He said, in part: “ Music is 
unsparingly assailed on its moral side. What music is in itself we can 
only conjecture. Like sunshine, it seems to vary with the receiver and 
brings forth buds and perfume from living plants, but it only hastens the 
decay of dead things. Rossini is reported to have said: ‘ Eating, singing, 
loving, and digesting are the four acts of comic opera called life, which 
vanishes as the foam of champagne. Who lets them pass without having 
enjoyed them is a complete fool.’ If, as musicians, we view art and life on 
no higher plane let us honestly say so. Formerly when sensational expe- 
riences befell men and women who were drawn into intimacy of association 
through pianoforte playing it was.charitably assumed that either some 
subtle taint of eroticism in the divine art or in the unscrupulous piano- 
forte was to blame. But the female type-writer has appeared on the scene, 
and now what used occasionally to happen in drawing rooms over the 
pianoforte has been happening in business offices over the type-writing 
machine, so that at least it has become possible for the pianoforte player 
to throw the blame upon the people involved, and to say a plausible word 
in defence of the purity of art and the morally innocuous character of his 
instrument. If on the wings of artistic rules and principles musicians soar 
to terrestrial heights it is because they have been taught self-control, 
while if as men they grovel inthe depths of license, it is because in matters 
of morals they have not been taught self-control. Musical training with- 
out moral training invites shipwreck.” Mr. Parsons’ address occasioned 4 
great deal of discussion on all sides: Many applauded it for its bold 
handling of a delicate subject, while others expressed themselves as of the 
opinion that as musicians cannot do everything they will have done their 
duty when they teach music correctly without interfering in the field of 
moral instruction. Mr. Sternberg followed Mr. Parsons, and stated at the 
outset that he would use the word music to designate only the higher and 
better forms of melodic performance. Mr. Sternberg said, in part: 
“The fact that music teachers have left their instruments to write musical 
essays proves that the musicians and the people are separated by a chasm 
which can no more be bridged over by the mere performing of music. 
Music is said by poets to have a refining influence on the people, but the 
people enjoy that sort of music which cannot refine them, and they reject 
that music which can. How can this chasm be bridged? It is not ignor- 
ance that is our foe, it is corrupted knowledge, the masquerading of incom- 
petence as excellence. The people do not dislike intelligent music after 
they have heard it intelligently performed, but they feel a holy horror 
of what they are made to believe is classic music by incompetent players, 
What remedy can be suggested for this? We must open the eyes of the 
people to these incompetents until the peoplegive them the cold shoulder.” 
The address concluded with the recommendation that there be adopted s 
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method designed to teach an appreciation of the emotional contents of a 
musical composition. Mr. Sternberg was enthusiastically applauded. 

Aneloquent address was delivered by the retiring president, Mr. N. F. 
Heath, whose services to music in America are so well known and appre- 
ciated. We give the peroration :—“In closing this already too long 
address I would like to say a few words relative to the future of 
our association, and especially of the social and artistic relations 
of its members. It is not in the nature of things that the mem- 
pers of the association should all be equal in talents or edu- 
cation, and I regret to say that I sometimes hear expressions which 
are not weighted with those sentiments of charity that are 
commendable. It ill becomes the rose to sneer at the bush that gave it its 
peauty and perfume. It ill becomes the bush, with its beautiful green 
leaves, to forget the roots that feed it from the bosom of mother earth. 
Fellow teachers, I want to see the policy of this association as broad as the 
acres of our beloved America. I want it to give the most humble teacher 
a hearty welcome, no matter how humble. All must lend a helping hand 
to all, no matter how humble, who by their very presence show the spirit 
of progress. To the rose I would say ‘be sure the worm of selfish- 
ness has not robbed one of your leaves of its beauty.’ To 
the bush I would say, ‘be sure none of your leaves have been withered 
by the frosts of envy.’ Fellow teachers, let us give three days each year to 
the advancement and honour of our profession, leaving our selfish 
ambitions at home, but coming with hearts full of charity, souls full of 
energy, ready to help each other wherever opportunity presents, thus 
binding ourselves together with harmonious bonds of professional brother- 
hood.” Meetings were also held at Detroit and Lafayette, at which papers 
were read by Mr. S. C. Hanson on “Harmony and its Benefit to the 
Student ;” by Mr. D. Wilson, “ Can Vocal Culture be Taught in Classes ;” 
by Mr. Carl Merz, “ The Philosophy of the Beautiful ;” by Mr. W. P. Kane, 
“Music aud its Relation to the Church and Sunday School;” by 
Mr. R. A. Heritage, “ Musical Journalism and its value to the Pro- 
fession;” by the Rev. R. E. Jones, “Music in the Church Ser- 
vice;” by Mr. H. C. Post, “The Classic Romantic and Realistic 
in Music ;”? and by Mr. J. D. Mehan, “The Voice in Song and Speech.” 
Among other subjects discussed were also: “ Piano Studies and Technics ;” 
“ How can the non-professionals who teach for pin-money be suppressed? ” 
and “ What are the essential qualifications of a choir singer ?”’ A number 
of concerts and recitals were given in connection with the meetings, but 
our space permits no more than bare record of the fact. 








MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 
—S 


“The most distinguished French actress of her day ’ was born in Paris 
October 22, 1844. Though of Jewish descent on her mother’s side, she was, 
by her father’s wish educated and brought up in a convent. Admitted to 
the Conservatoire at the age of fourteen, she studied tragedy and comedy 
under Provost and Samson, and gained a second prize in each (1861-2). 
Enabled by these successes to join the staff of the Comédie Francaise, 
Mademoiselle Bernhardt made her début in Racine’s “Iphigenie” and in 
Scribe’s ‘ Valerie,” but was not very successful, and temporarily left the 
stage. Four years later she reappeared at the Porte St. Martin in “La 
Biche au- Bois,” and subsequently at the Odeon in various parts, 
notably that of Zanetto in Coppée’s delightful idyll, “Le Passant.” 
Her first great success, however, was made in Victor Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas ;” 
this caused her re-engagement at the Thedtre Francais. Since that time 
her popularity has steadily grown, her performances in “ Hernani,” “ Le 
Sphinx,” “ Rome Vaincue,” and “ Phédre” having placed her in the front 
rank of contemporary artists. Madame Bernhardt’s triumphs in England 
are too well known to need mention here, especially as they have been 
faithfully chronicled in Tae Mustcat Wortp from the year (1879) in 
which her genius and the magic of her wonderful voice first fascinated 
English playgoers. In 1882 Madame Bernhardt married Mr. Damala. 
She is favourably known as a sculptor; has written a play, “ L’Aveu,” 
produced in 1888 ; and has recently had the Order of the French Academy 
conferred upon her. 





A good work of artcan and certainly will have, moral results, but to 
require moral aims of an artist is to destroy his profession.—Goethe. 











Che Dramatic Gorld. 
OPTIMISM IN 1889. 
——— 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, Aveust l4ra, 1889. 

My Dear Mr. Fretpmovusz,— 

I invested, as is my humble way, a halfpenny in a copy of that 
that good little paper the “ Echo” the other day ; and, as I opened it 
amid the sulphurous and tormenting vapours of the Underground, 
my eye lighted on these cheerful words, which began a review of 
the London stage in 1889 :— 

A glance backwards cannot fail to afford, perhaps, keener satis- 
faction to the lover of the stage than any previous year of the 
present reign. The theatre's prosperity advances by leaps and 
bounds. 

These sentences, though not all that Lindley Murray might have 
wished, gave me a lively satisfaction: they so directly contradicted 
the pessimist letter of a worthy correspondent of ours, who wrote, 
you will remember, to throw the iciest water on the hopes for our 
English theatre which I had ventured to express to you. 

Let me try, by a simple test, to show whether our halfpenny 
optimist had any grounds for his optimism. Let us see how we 
stood at a given moment during the season of 1889. I will not 
take the present moment, for the season is dead, the theatres 
mostly shut, and all but about four millions of the people of 
London at the seaside. 

But take the middle of June, when the season was at its height. 
Twenty-two West-end theatres were open; all, that is to say, of 
any importance, except Drury Lane, the St. James’s, the Globe, 
and the luckless Olympic. At two, grand opera was being played, 
at three more, light opera—in one case associated with an English 
libretto by one of our foremost humorists, and at two more, bur- 
lesque. 

At one theatre Shakespeare was running, and at two others he 
had but lately left off. At three theatres there were revivals of 
original English pieces—and very good ones—by Sir Charles 
Young (“Jim the Penman’), Tom Taylor, and Boucicault ; and 
only two played adaptations, one of which was Ibsen’s “ Doll’s 
House.” 

Of the nine original pieces which were being performed four 
were serious plays of some ambition and some pretence to literary 
merit; one was a fanciful sketch, by a poet of high power, how- 
ever wasted; three were farcical comedies; one only was a melo- 
drama. Here are the nine plays, with the names of their authors: 

“ The Profligate””»—A. W. Pinero. 

“ Sweet Lavender ”—A. W. Pinero. 

“ A White Lie ”—Sydney Grundy. 

“ Wealth ”—H. A. Jones. 

“ That Doctor Cupid ”—Robert Buchanan. 
* Our Flat ””—Mrs. Musgrave. 

“ Aisop’s Fables”—T. P. Hurst. 

“ Tenterhooks ”—H. M. Paull. 

“ True Heart ”»—H. Byatt. 

The old poetical drama is doubtless, to all appearance, as dead 
as a door-nail,except for occasional revivals of Shakespeare ; and 
the new poetical drama may, pretty accurately, be said not to exist. 
These facts must of course have their weight with those who 
believe that there is no salvation out of blank verse. 

But, apart from this, if our optimist were to challenge you, my 
dear Mr. Fieldmouse, to find a list of entertainments as striking 
and as satisfactory as the one just given, for any day chosen by 
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chance in any London season during the reign of Her Gracious 
Majesty: do you think you could do it? Would you care (as 
the Britains love to put it) to have any money on the result ? 

I am not sure that you would. Four plays such as “The 
Profligate,” “ Sweet Lavender,” “ A White Lie,” and “ Wealth :” 
a pleasant sketch like “ That Doctor Cupid :” three farcical pieces, 
all quite void of offence, and all by new authors : and such revivals 
as “ Macbeth,” “Still Waters Runs Deep,” “Jim the Penman,” 
and “ The Shaughraun,” with a translation like “A Doll’s House” 
—nearly all admirably acted—make a bill of fare hardly to be 
obtained in times when, for example, Buckstone’s “ Married Life” 
was a standing dish at the Haymarket. 

One of these days I will undertake this work for you, as far as 
extracting the programmes du jour from the “Times,” say of 
1869, 1849, and 1839, or the like, may go. But indeed I think we 
need not be too dissatisfied with the result. Negatively, there is 
a great gain. Not merely is the comedy of impossible trousers 
and hats gone by, the comedy which Buckstone and Wright 
extracted from Labiche, and ruined in the extraction: but many 
of the plays which met with fair acceptance twenty, thirty, or 
forty years ago would now be recognised by a first-night gallery 
to be as impossible as—shall I say ‘“‘ The Tigress.” 

Only the other day I was reading (because they were unreadable) 
a play by Palgrave Simpson—the veteran dramatist, who, moving 
with the times, has since done such excellent work—and another 
by Horace Wigan. They were called “ The World and the Stage” 
and “ A Charmirg Woman,” and were produced at the Haymarket 
and the Olympic in 1859 and 1861. Both are three-act comedies 


—when, by the by, did the four-act play definitely “come in”?— 


and both were apparently written for Miss Amy Sedgwick. 

I will not quote from either—you can buy them at Mr. French’s, 
in the Strand, if your sixpences are really too many for you. I will 
only mention the names of the characters in “A Charming 
Woman”—they are Sir Mulberry Matchem, Alfred Ardent, 
Symptom, Bitterbliss, Pickings, Mrs. Bloomly, Mrs. Bitterbliss, 
and Julia—and state on my honour that throughout both plays 
there is no momentary attempt to imitate nature, but only a cease- 
less struggle to reproduce former plays which have succeeded : 
there is no true knowledge of dramatic construction—the authors 
have studied their Scribe only to contradict him: nor have these 
comedies any value as copies of the manners of the age, for their 
characters live a life of sawdust in a stageland of theirown. They 
are, in a word, impossible to read and ineffective to act. 

Yet neither of these plays was considered by any means the 
worst of its class ; the mere fact that they were published argues a 
certain amount of success. And I assure you that not one of the 
plays cf 1889 which I have named is so bad a piece of work as 
either “ comedy ” of thirty years ago. 

Reversing the process, taking the best work of a period instead 
of the “middling” work, I am not so sure of the result. I do not 
know the exact date of “Still Waters Run Deep,” but I suppose it 
was about thirty years ago; how does this excellent stage-play 
compare with our best of to-day, with “ Sweet Lavender” or “ The 
Profligate ?” 

I cannot imagine that anyone will declare offhand that Tom 
Taylor’s work is better than Pinero’s. On the other hand, I can 
hear ashout of derision at the contention that it is not infinitely 
worse. This, however, is a point to be argued: whether, if 
equally well rendered—as there is no likelihood that we now shall 
see them—Tom Taylor’s greater strength of manly feeling and 
broader construction would not balance Pinero’s delicacy, humour, 
and original character drawing. I may notice, too, that the elder 
dramatist is far less dependent on perfect acting than the younger. 








But, in any case, our best work to-day will well compare with 
the very best of the period I have, by haphazard, chosen; our 
worst may be said to be better than their middling work; and 
their worst would be absolutely unproduceable nowadays. I hardly 
think—this of course is putting it very broadly—that there is any 
period during the last fifty years of the English stage in which 
we cannot make the same comparison with the same result: as 
far, that is to say, as the original work of English dramatists is 
concerned. 

Well, then: is not this something? If we are in a better posi- 
tion than has been ours for fifty years gone by—and the “ Echo” 
says so, and it is none so easy to disprove—wherefore shall we be 
pessimist? That we have any great cause to shout and to fling 
up our caps I do not say, for I do not think it; but at least there 
is surely no need to lose heart, to be despondent, to talk of the 
abomination of desolation, to attract the attention of the neigh. 
bourhood to our nakedness! Marry, my good Mr. Fieldmouse, 
come up! 

With which Elizabethan assertion of complacency allow me to 


subscribe myself, 
Your ever hopeful, 
Mus 1n Urse. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
a ne 

It is perhaps not generally known to the readers of THz Musica, 
Worip—though by this time they probably know most things—that 
there are two classes of theatres in London, sharply divided by a very 
tangible line, which may be called the Line of Constant Success. On the 
right side of this line there are only three or four theatres; and it would 
be a capital intellectual exercise for our readers, this lazy weather, to 
guess which they are. We can imagine some reckless votary of fashion— 
for there is reason to believe that Taz Musican Worxp circulates largely 
among the votaries of fashion—rattling off a rapid list which begins with 
“Lyceum, Haymarket, Court, Savoy ” 

* * 

“Figure to yourself,” as the French say, the amazement of our votary 
of fashion when he is abruptly stopped with ‘“ All wrong, so far.” What, 
the Lyceum not constantly successful! The Haymarket, of Beerbohm Tree 
and the Bancrofts! The Court, with Mrs. John Wood! The Savoy—and 
indeed we may admit that the Savoy has known very little bad luck during 
its short career; but then its career has been so short. Moreover, its ex- 
penses are so heavy, that when bad times come—as to the West End 
manager they always do come, soon or late—its losses will be heavy indeed. 
For the others: the Lyceum, until Mr. Bateman took it, had been for 
years a by-word of ill-fortune; the Haymarket, dragged up to 
success by the Bancrofts, fell as soon as they left it, though it is now 
doing fairly; and at the Court it is said that even Mr. Pinero’s trio 
of successes did not recoup all the losses of the early years of the Clayton 
management. So doother theatres at the fashionable end of London go 
constantly up and down, except only those unhappy ones which, like the 
Olympic, have been all in the downs for many years together. 

* 

The most successful theatre in London is one of which the gilded youth 
who—as we persist in believing—reads Taz Musica, Wor.p has pro- 
bably never heard. This is the Britannia, which is in Hoxton, and where 
Hoxton is we leave you to find out. It is open all the year round, and does 
well all the year round, except during the week or two of really sultry 
weather. And the Pavilion, in the Whitechapel-road—a splendid house 
which holds 3,000 persons (and the Britannia holds 500 more)—you would 
be astonished how many times, even in this month of August, its holding 
capacity is tested. Very nearly every Saturday night throughout the year 
these two theatres are as full as they can be, or close upon it; and all the 
while Mr. George Conquest is making a fortune out of the Surrey, and the 
Grand at Islington is doing capital business, and there are the Standard, 
the Marylebone, the “ Elephant,” all with audiences of their own. 

** 
* 

Here is a subject which demands more attention than the scribes of the 

West End have yet condescended to give it; next week we will endeavour 
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todo it justice. Meantime we may only say that this week Mr. Frank Harvey 
and the famous “ Beatrice Company” are playing his new piece, “ The 
Land of the Living,” in the Whitechapel-road. It isa robust and well- 
knit melodrama, such as the genial actor-manager well knows how to put 
together ; and it pleases the hearty audience of the East immensely. They 
cheer Mr. Harvey himself as the typical British hero, and Miss Lizzie 
Baldwin, handsome and picturesque in a kind of Miami-part ; and they 
zealously hiss Mr. Carter Edwards, artistic as ever in the cause of villainy. 
Moreover, they hoot the policeman sedulously, until he is proved beyond 
all doubt to be on the side of virtue—for once. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
wcinissaeellpinenaemsotens 


The Town Council of Crema, the native place of Bottesini, has voted 500 
francs towards the erection of a monument to the memory of the great 
artist, and has commissioned the formation of a committee to receive 
subscriptions for this purpose. 

** 

A new opera entitled “ Beida,” by M. Bottasisio, will be produced at the 
Manzoni Theatre, Milan, during a short operatic season commencing 
the 20th inst. 

7° 

The “Menestrel”’ gives a glowing account of the performance of the 
united military bands at the palace of 1l’Industrie given in honour of 
the Shah on the 4th inst. It describes the decorations and general effect 
of the mass of light and colour in the great hall as being absolutely fairy- 
like and surpassing all previous experience. The orchestra, numbering in 
all 1,173, was conducted by M. Wettge, conductor of the band of the 
Republican Guard, to the care and able direction of whom, together with 
that of M. Emile Jonas, the organiser of the festival, the success of the 
performance may be attributed. The band was composed of 45 flutes, 42 
small clarinets, 38 hautbois, 143 first clarinets, 120 second, 115 saxaphones, 
14 small bugles, 88 cornets-i-piston, 70 bugles, 68 altos, 35 horns, 65 
baritones, 92 trombones, 187 basses and double basses, and 51 performers 
for the drums, cymbals, and triangles. The programme consisted of the 
“Marseillaise,” the National Persian Anthem; the Overture to Egmont, 
“Les Erinnyes,” from Massenet’s ballet “ Saturnales ;” the Overture to 
“La Muette;” Meyerbeer’s third “ Marche aux Flambeaux;” the 
“ Polonaise ” from “ Dimitri,” by V. Jonciéres ; Sylvia (cortége de Bacchus), 
L. Delibes ; and “ Le Diamant ” introduction and galop, by M. Jonas. 


* * 
* 


According to the Paris “ Figaro,” the score of the suite composed by 
Mozart in 1766, when he was ten years old, for the Prince of Orange has 
been discovered at Paris. It is written for clavecin and small orchestra, 
and Dutch airs are introduced. 

* * 
* 

Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelungen,” says the “Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung,” will be performed during the coming winter at Copenhagen, 
under the direction of Svendsen. 

** 
¥* 

Performances of Wagner’s “ Die Feen” and of Peter Cornelius’s comic 
opera, “ Der Barbier von Bagdad,” are announced to be given at Berlin 
during the months of October and November. 





The Emperor and Empress of Germany will occupy the Palace at Bay- 
reuth during their stay there, and not one of the principal hotels, as had 
been anticipated. The Palace is a building of decayed grandeur, dispro- 
portionately large for the little city in which it stands, with a big fountain 
surmounted by the statue of some departed margrave in front, while 
behind stretch dismal green alleys and square ponds of scum-covered 
water, all suggestive of the long-vanished days when Fredetick the Great’s 
sister held court in her newly-constructed Palace. For several weeks past, 
however, workmen have been busy cleaning up the grass-grown courts, 
trimming the borders, dredging the ponds, and scraping the moss off the 
noses of the statues in the hope of bestowing a slightly more cheerful 
sapect to the place before the advent of the Kajiser.—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ORGAN. 
a 
BY F. GILBERT WEBB. 


With the Christian era a new spirit entered into music, the germ of that 
motive power which has given us our present wealth of musical resource. 
The new religion pre-eminently taught the responsibility of thought, and 
from the time of the enunciation of this doctrine music began to seek the 
expression of mental experience rather than the means of stimulating 
the mind to action. The “ music,” so called, of barbarous nations does not 
fulfil the requirements of our sense of the word, because its chief, if not its 
whole purpose is to inflame the mind of the hearer to war-like acts or 
kindred uncivilized feelings. “‘ Native music,’’ as it is often euphemistically 
termed, consists for the most part of sounds about six or seven octaves 
apart, variously produced by drum-like instruments of indefinite pitch 
which form a kind of drone bass to the wild vagaries of squealing 
pipes; no attempt is made to produce balance of tone, still less 
to express the delicate weanings of thought; it is in point 
of fact merely a rhythmical and noisy time-beating calculated 
to incite the nerves to stronger action. Much of this barbaric 
principle still remains. The drum and fife band and, with all deference be 
it said, the bagpipes, possess a distinctly savage element, and no one will 
deny their action on the nerves. But from the gospel of purity and noble- 
ness of mind, and with the consequent teaching which commanded the cul- 
tivation of a universal charity and forgiveness in place of the old law of 
“an eye for an eye” sprang into existence ar infinity of conflicting emotions 
which drew a general attention thitherto unknown to the working and results 
of thought. A new principle entered into life and a new spirit animated 
man, and these in their more subtle forms sought for utterance in music. 
The complexity and intensity of religious feelings began to seek for more 
adequate emphasis by alliance of the words with illustrative melody, and 
thus gradually the expression of the emotions became the mission and spirit 
of music, and consequently its motive power throughout all succeeding ages, 
until it freed itself entirely from words and stood forth, as in our day, the 
acknowledged exponent of abstract thought too subtle for definition by 
speech. The development (or as some would say the corruption) of the 
Gregorian scales into that of the Ionian mode, our modern scale, the intro- 
duction of accidentals, unprepared dominant sevenths and other disso- 
nances introduced by Monteverde and writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the more frequent use of chromatic passages, and the now 
prevalent use of forms of the diminished seventh, can all be distinctly 
traced to the same cause, the desire to express more faithfully the workings 
of the mind, its affections and passions. 

Organists and Church Composers, therefore, in striving to obtain more 
emotional effects have but yielded, though, probably, in many instances 
unconsciously, to this permeating spirit of progress in music; organ 
builders, to meet this demand, make pipes of various qualities of tone 
and power, and composers avail themselves of the resources provided, and 
thus by a perfectly natural development we have the human element con- 
spicuously displayed in our modern Church music. 

Now, it is not in the nature of development to continue in one direction ; 
distinct branches will, sooner or later, according to the constituents of the 
primary matter, be evolved, and these branches will speedily become dis- 
tinct divisions; generally the new forms are so unlike that from which 
they sprang that it is well to let them further develope and perfect them- 
selves in a new sphere; otherwise, strange as it may seem at first sight, 
incongruity will mostly result from an endeavour to blend the deveiope- 
ments with their original form. Organ builders by placing at the com- 
mand of players resources apparently orchestral tempt organists to imitate 
the effects of the concert room, with the consequence of artistic incon- 
gruity and the loss of sacred associations; much of the spirit of the 
orchestra can be produced from the recent developments of the organ; but 
much of that spirit is inconsistent with acts of worship, and we are apt to 
lose sight of one of the chief purposes of all worship, exaltation of mind, 
in the excessive emphasis of the emotional. 

Two facts are apparent to every thoughtful observer of modern organs 
and players: the inorchestral manner in which many organists introduce 
and treat the orchestral representatives, and the unlikeness of many of the 
new “stops” to any instrument now in use. 
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Every instrument has not only a more limited supply of available notes 
than the imitative organ stop, but still fewer notes which are effective, and 
consequently much used; added to which each instrument has its peculiar 
method of tone production. From these two factors there results that each 
instrument is most effective in a specific style of music, in which it will 
consequently be most employed; and from being chiefly heard in progres- 
sions of a peculiar character, music of a like individuality immediately 
suggests the instrument. Hence the success of the imitation of any instru- 
ment depends not so much on actual resemblance of tone, as on the likeness 
to the method of production and the performance of music or passages, 
associated with the instrument imitated. Successful imitation, therefore, 
is more the consequence of the stimulation of the memory than the con- 
veyance of sensations through the ear. This shows the extreme value of 
the orchestral test in the examination papers of the College of Organists, 
for a player can scarcely do full justice to a modern organ of even moderate 
specification, unless he has an intimate acquaintance with the register, 
method of production, peculiarities, and capabilities, as well as general 
use of each orchestral instrument. ; 

Knowledge of these details in the performance of any orchestral 
piece is the more necessary since it is only in the reproduction of the solo 
parts that a good imitation can be effected: in all chord passages it is 
impossible. Take some of the familiar chords in Beethoven’s symphonies 
written for horns, clarionet, oboe, and flute; of all these the organ has 
more or less good imitations, and the organist will utilise the stops so 
named, and can moreover play note for note each chord as marked in 
the score. The result, however, will not be the same as that produced by 
the combination of the orchestral instruments; for whereas on the latter 
the horn gives but one note, the horn on the organ will sound in each note 
of the chord, as will also the clarionet, oboe, and flute. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the actual orchestral balance of tone must be lost in all 
reproduction of chords. 

The other point which attracts attention is the practical unlikeness of 
many of the stops to the orchestral instruments whose name they bear. 
Did human lips ever produce the tone of a pedal 16-feet trombone? In the 
huge organ recently built by Messrs. Hill for the Sydney Town Hall there 
is a 64-feet tone trombone on the pedals; surely this can hardly be said to 
be an orchestral imitation. Many of the new additions also to the 
variety of organ tone have no counterpart in the orchestra of to-day. 

These facts : the increased capabilities of the organ, both as regards power 
of tone and variety of timbre, the continued inability, which must ever 
remain, to reproduce except in minor degree the sounds and balance of the 
orchestra, point to the developement of the increased individuality of the 
organ; and the growing desire on the part of composers and players to 
obtain more emotional effects from the resources of modern instruments 
argues the creation of a class of music peculiar to the organ. 

With the many fine instruments now in existence and daily being added 
to, composers of organ music and organists have alike a splendid future 
before them; the former in building up a musical literature worthy the 
resources placed at command, and the latter in gaining for their instru- 
ment a first place in public esteem. 

An intimate acquaintance with the peculiarities of each instrument in 
the orchestra, and a knowledge of the effect of their combinations is, and 
ever will be, of the greatest use to the organist in giving him not merely 
the power of nore successful imitation, but to reproduce the broad spirit of 
the orchestra ; it will not be, therefore, by unsatisfactory and bald efforts 
to awaken associations and remembrance of inferior instruments, but by 
artistic perception of that which is suitable and effective, and by boldly 
seeking to impress the imposing individuality of the organ that organists 
of the present and future will gain success for themselves and honour for 
the king of instruments. 





NOTES. 
eee hn 

The Chapels Royal, St. James’s Palace and Whitehall, are closed until 
further notice. Gray’s Inn Chapel is closed for the vacation, and will be 
reopened on the 6th October. ie 

* 

The second number of the “ Newberry House Magazine”’ contains a 
clever paper on the “Church Organ: Archwologically and Musically Con- 
sidered,” by Mr. A. G. Hill, F.S A. He says, “England was apparently 
the first country to adopt the organ for church purposes, Pope Vitalianus 
having introduced it in the year 669. In France Pepin seems to have been 











the first to use the instrument, about the year 751, and we know that the 
Emperor Constantine VI. presented him with a large one in 756, which wag 
placed in the church of S. Cornelius at Compiégne. ‘The present he took 
from the Emperor was a large musical] instrument, hitherto unknown to 
the Germans and Franconians, called organ,’ says Durantus. At the 
beginning of the ninth century a large instrument was built for Aix-lg. 
Chapelle by Georgius, a Venetian, and soon afterwards the organ seems to 
have found a place in many of the chief churches of Europe, including 
England, for William of Malmesbury tells us that 8. Dunstan provided one 
for Abingdon Abbey, as also for several other churches in this country, 
The instruments of this time had but a very limited compass, possessing 
eight or ten keys only, though these subsequently were increased. The 
pitch of the largest pipe varied, apparently from sixteen to four feet, 
according to the scale of the organ, and it appears that a considerable 
amount of wind was needed, for at Winchester twenty-six bellows were 
used for blowing, requiring the aid of a large number of men. Germany 
has, from the earliest times, been foremost in the development of organ 
building, and it is only in the present generation that she has yielded to 
England in the matter of this art. ‘At the Reformation a large destruction 
of organs took place here, though repeated with infinitely greater barbarism 
at the Rebellion, when the churches were desecrated and despoiled ina way 
familiar to most readers of history. Organs seemed to have excited the ire 
of the fanatic as much as anything of an ecclesiastic character, and 
we have vivid descriptions of the deliberate destruction of these 
instruments in the principal cathedrals and churches throughont 
the country. The consequence is, we have not a single organ of any 
noteworthy age left, out of some hundreds which formerly existed. There 
are a few of pre-Reformation date at New Radnor; Gloucester Cathedral 
(choir organ case) ; Framlingham, Suffolk ; Tewkesbury Abbey, and pro- 
bably one or two others; but most of our important ‘old organs’ are of 
Restoration date, and consist chiefly of the original cases only, with modern 
insides. The old organs which escaped the general ruin at the Rebellion 
have almost all disappeared during the Georgian period, when ecclesiastical 
art had fallen to its lowest degree of decay. The Act of 1651 commanded the 
destruction ‘ of all organs, and the frames and cases wherein they stand,’ 
and this order was carried out with terrible thoroughness. This was before 
Cromwell had enough personal influence to stop the ruin of instruments, 
which Milton himself and ‘ Master Henry Lawes’ loved well enough. There 
is still an organ at Ightham Mote House, Kent, inscribed ‘ Lodowicus 
Threwes me fecit 1579,’ and this is one of our earliest remaining examples, 
but it is scarcely of the church type, and is too late to be classed as medizval.” 
Mr. Hill regrets the demolition of rood lofts as having caused the destruc- 
tion of many fine instruments which were generally placed upon the loft, 
and condemns the endeavour of restorers to secure an unbroken “ vista” 
down the church as being “absurd and inartistic.” On the subject of 
organ cases the author has much to say that is worthy of attention. “The 
ordinary creation of the ‘Gothic’ revivalist consists of a meaningless 
arrangement of pipes, held in place by bands of wood, more or less embel- 
lished ; or, if something extra elaborate is attempted, it takes the form of 
woodwork of absurdly inconsistent character, both in style and application. 
In fact, the tradition of such work is lost. The Mediwval organ case was 
a thoroughly consistent and artistic production. The pipes were arranged 
in front in groups, their raking extremities being covered by richly-carved 
‘shades’ of wood, the whole composition being made by towers or mai 
divisions of large pipes, with smaller pipes between in lesser compartmente. 
The whole was richly coloured and gilt, and further enriched with heraldic 
or other devices, which the Medieval artist understood so wonderfully. 
The main errors of modern organ cases consist in (1) an ‘ carly style’ being 
chosen for the architectural detail ; (2) the exposure of the upper extremities 
of all visible pipes ; (3) the absence of all colour on the case itself. The first 
is a ridiculous anachronism, resulting from the original doctrine of the Gothic 
revivalists, that the thirteenth century was, par excellence, the one period 
to be imitated by the modern school. The consequence has been that we 
see attempts to clothe objects in a thirteenth-century garb, which never 


existed at that period. The organ of that date was totally different from ~ 


the fully developed instrument of the present time, so that a ‘thirteenth- 
century ’ organ case is as painful to the archwological sense as a thirteenth- 
century grand piano. All ancient organs, except those of a portable kind, 
have woodwork above the tops of the pipes, and therein lies the most 
excellent feature of Medimval organ cases. Till a comparatively late date 
organs were provided with wings or shutters, after the manner of 
many altar-pieces or triptychs, and these were closed when the instru- 
ment was not being used. The fine organ still in Strasbourg Cathedral, 
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puilt in 1497, had them, though they have subsequently been removed. 
They remain, however, at S. Catherine’s Sion, in the Swiss Valais; 
Nordlingen, Bavaria; Perpignan, Pyrenees; all of purely Medieval 
character, and elsewhere ; and also in the early Renaissance form at 
Augsburg, Amsterdam, and many other places, particularly in Italy, as, for 
instance, at Milan. The effect of these shuttered organs is extremely fine, 
especially as the inner sides of the doors are generally painted with sub- 
jects, and often by eminent masters. The old organs in St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey were similarly treated, as is shown by Hollar’s views. 
Organ doors are in existence painted by Carlo Urbina, Paolo Veronese, 
Holbein, Burgkmair, and other great artists. In Spain there are some 
magnificent examples of organs with doors, as at Salamanca, Barcelona, 
and Tarragona; and in that country tbe instruments are often of great 
size, presenting a correspondingly large surface of painted wings, which 
thus becomes an architectural feature of the most characteristic kind. 
Nothing of the kind is, unfortunately, to be seen in England, though a few 
able architects, like Messrs. Bodley and Garner, have endeavoured to revive 
this treatment, so picturesque and effective. It is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine anything finer in organ architecture than the noble seventeenth- 
century structures at Bois-le-Duc, in Holland; Stralsund, in North 
Germany; S. Giles’, Liibeck, and elsewhere abroad, where organ cases of 
great size and importance are to be seen; and it would not be easy, looking 
at home, to improve upon such smaller works as those at King’s College, 
Cambridge ; Hampton Court Chapel, Exeter Cathedral, Gloucester 
Cathedral; or even at S. Lawrence Jewry or S. Magnus the Martyr. In 
most instances the money spent upon the miserable new case is not a quarter 
of that which would have been necessary to make a copy of the old one 
destroyed. Organ cases should be decorated in colour, and this is precisely 
the principle which is not recognised at the present time. Allsuch ancient 
works were richly painted and gilt, the original organs at Liibeck still 
retaining their decoration. A deal organ case, properly designed, and 
decorated in gold and colour, is much finer than one of oak ; and even oaken 
cases were originally coloured in great measure. In fact, dealis as good a 
wood as need be for the purpose, some of the finest productions of Medieval 
art, in the form of altar pieces, organ cases, and such like, being of that 
useful material. In the accounts for the building of the organ at King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1606, we have the cost of the gilding of the case and 
the embossing of the metal pipes. As a rule the pipes should be 
left bright, with little decoration, though the reverse rule is gene- 
rally prevalent. This modern treatment is, however, most prob- 
ably a tradition from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; for 
English organs generally had gilded or decorated pipes, like those 
lately at Worcester and Chichester Cathedrals, while the old pipes at 
Gloucester still retain their ancient colouring, which is very excellent.” 
With regard to the vexed question of the position of the organ in modern 
churches, the placing of the instrument in a gallery on one side of the 
chancel is advocated. His suggestion of the reeds being arranged hori- 
zontally as a preventative to the entrance of dust which has such a pre- 
judicial effect on these stops is a good one; but few organists would see the 
force of his argument that all stops of this description should be omitted 
in instruments for small churches, because of the tendency of reeds 
to get out of tune. His concluding remarks, however, are excellent. 
“Those who obtain modern organs should be guided, not by the number of 
stops obtainable for the least amount of money, as is so often the case, but 
by artistic consideration for its purity of tone and disposition of stops, and 
by its external dignity and position in the church, where it shall be a 
veritable ornament, and not an eyesore, as is so frequently the case. 
Nearly all ecclesiastical art is at present revivalistic; let us, therefore, 
revive in our churches the beautiful forms seen in the Medieval treatment 
of the king of instruments, and regard with reverence such few examples as 
still remain to us of past times, even if they be not of that ‘early date’ 
which is especially supposed to be ‘ pure in style.’” 
+ * 

The “ Newberry House Magazine ” for this month also contains a valuable 
letter from Bishop Jenner on congregational singing. His remarks on a 
certain prevalent habit cannot be too widely read and taken to heart. “It 
is foolish for a man to suppose that he can supply an alto or bass part to a 
hymn time, ¢.g.,byear. Even if he could he ought not. Members of congre- 
gations are too often bad offenders in this particular. Here is an example 
within my own experience. At the enthronement of the present Archbishop 
in Canterbury Cathedral, the bishops being all grouped on either side of 

the altar, one of them, near me, persisted in singing the bass part of 








all the hymns and chants. He had a fine voice and sang correctly. 
But the effect of a single voice hammering away at the 
bass, with no other parts within eighty feet, was indescribably 
absurd. The same thing may often be heard in smaller 
churches, though of course in a less remarkable degree. Here may 
be mentioned a provoking abuse of Tallis’s magnificent “‘ Preces.”” Nothing 
is more common than to hear men’s voices, in a congregation, taking the 
upper part, simply because the ear has no difficulty in seizing it. The fact 
is Tallis ought never to be used unless there is in the choir a sufficient 
number of men’s voices to allow prominence to be given tothe canto 
Sermo, or true melody, the part above the bass, as Tallis wrote it, and the 
other parts, especially the soprano, should be sung piano. . . ... . 
Whether you are man, or woman, or child—whether your voice is bass or 
soprano, or anything between the two, never attempt any part but the 
melody. Never, oh! never, seek to put what is called a “ second” to what 
is being sung—a truly awful addition this, which I have heard made even 
to a Gregorian tone !” 
** 

How ardent supporters of the Church House must regret that which 
they would doubtless term the mistaken religious views of Mrs. Roberts, 
of Mold, Flintshire, who has recently given £100,000 to the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Society, of which sheisa member. Mrs. Roberts has 
also given £20,000 to the Welsh Theological College at Bala, North Wales. 
Doubtless the College will speedily find use for their gift, but one is 
inclined to wonder what the C. M. S. will do with their little cheque. 

* * 
* 

The Rev. Canon Saumarez Smith, Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological 
College, Birkenhead, has accepted the Bishopric of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

** 

Mr. Arthur Bayliss has been giving a series of Organ Recitals at the 
People’s Palace, Mile End-road, during June and July, the following being 
the selection played on Monday, the 22nd of July: — March, Shinn; 
Prayer, Scotson Clark ; Finale, Capocci; Pastorale, Merkel; March, Smart ; 
Allegro Vivancé, Hird. 





JOHN WESLEY ON MUSIC. 
From Curwen’s “ Worsuip-Mvsic.” 
(a 

John Wesley is generally spoken of as a man of strong musical feeling 
and taste. Probably, like most men of culture, he knew what he liked and 
disliked in tunes and in performances generally, but as he had never 
formally studied the art, a good deal of caprice, no doubt, mingled with 
his judgment. There is an interesting essay by Wesley in the “ Armenian 
Magazine” for 1781, entitled “Thoughts on the Power of Music,’”’ which 
shows that if he was no musician he was able to think clearly on the sub- 
ject. The article is dated Inverness, June 9th, 1779, and Wesley begins by 
describing the power of music over the passions in ancient times. ‘ How 
is it,” he asks, “ that there is no Timotheus of modern days to excite us to 
fury or tears, or calm us to sleep by his art ? ”— 

“The grand reason seems to be that the whole nature and design of 
music is altered. The ancient composers studied melody alone, the due 
arrangement of single notes, and it was by melody alone that they wrought 
such wonderful effects. But the modern composers study harmony, which, 
in the present sense of the word, is quite another thing—namely, a con- 
trast of various notes, opposite to, and yet blended with each other, 
wherein they 

‘ Now high, now low, pursue the resonant fugue.’ 
Dr. Gregory says this harmony has been known in the world little more 
than 200 years. Be that as it may, ever since counterpoint has been 
invented it has altered the grand design of music, so it has well-nigh 
destroyed its effects.” 

Dr. Pepusch showed Wesley several folios of Greek music, all melody. 
The Doctor was convinced that the ancients were not acquainted with 
harmony. 

“And as the nature of music is thus changed, so is likewise the design 
of it. Our composers do not aim at moving the passions, but at quite 
another thing: at varying and contrasting the notes a thousand different 
ways. What has coun int to do with the passions? It is applied to 
quite a different faculty of the mind; not to our joy, or hope, or fear, but 
merely to the ear, to hm imagination, or internal sense. And the pleasure 
it gives is not upon this principle, not by raising any passion whatever. It 
no more affects the passions than the judgment, both the one and the other 
lie quite out of its province. Need we any other, and can we have any 
stronger proof of this than those modern overtures, voluntaries, or con- 
cartos, which consist altogether of artificial sounds without any words at 
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all? What have any of the passions to do with them? What has judg- 
ment, reason, coramon sense? Just nothing atall. All these are utterly 
excluded by delicate, unmeaning sound.” 

Wesley then proceeds to state his objections to hearing different words 
sung by different persons at the same time, as is done in anthems and 
choruses. ‘ What can be more shocking to a man of understanding than 
this?”’ he asks. ‘Pray which of those sentences am I to attend to? 

To complete the matter, this astonishing jargon has found a 
place even in the worship of God! Let any unprejudiced person say 
whether there can be a more direct mockery of God. Had Timotheus 
‘pursued the resonant fugue’ his music would have been quite harmless. 
It would have affected Alexander no more than Bucephalus.” Wesley 
frequently harps upon this point. It was a hobby with him, but his 
objection is one which few will share. The effect of several parts repeating 
a phrase, breaking in upon one another, chasing each other in combined 
yet independent melodies, is generally grand and inspiring, from the 
verbal point of view as well as the musical. Without this separate utter- 
ance of the parts, polyphonic music would be impossible. ; 

Wesley then goes on to prove his case against modern harmony. He 
BAYS :— 

“It is true the modern music lias been sometimes observed to have as 
powerful effect as the ancient, so that frequently single persons, and some- 
times numerous assemblies, have been seen in a flood of tears. But when 
was this? Generally, if not always, when a fine solo was sung, when the 
‘sound has been an echo to the sense,’ when the music has been extremely 
simple and inartificial, the composer having attended to melody, not har- 
mony. Then, and then only, the natural power of music to move the 
passions has appeared. This music was calculated for that end, and 
effectually answered it. Upon this ground it is that so many persons are 
so much affected by Scotch and Irish airs. They are composed, not accord- 
ing to art but nature; they are simple in the highest degree. There is 
not harmony, according to the present sense of the word, therein, but 
there is much melody. And this is not only heard but felt by all those 
who retain their native taste, whose taste is not biassed (I might say cor- 
rupted) by attending to counterpoint and complicated music. It is this—it 
is counterpoint, it is harmony (so-called), which destroys the power of our 
music. And if ever this should be banished from our compositions, if ever 
we should return to the simplicity and melody of the ancients, then the 
effects of our music will be as surprising as any that were wrought by 

theirs; yea, perhaps they will be as much greater as modern instruments 
are more excellent than those of the ancients.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
PSALMODY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 





Sir: Itis a question with many of us clergy what psalter to use. 

We have in our church for some time used the Cathedral Psalter, which 
would, I think, be nearly perfect, if punctuated according to the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The authors have introduced pauses for taking breath, marked by an 
asterisk, which they have a perfect right to do; but they have omitted 
many stops which occur in the Prayer Book, which they have, in my 
opinion, no right to do. 

Thereby they have given great occasion to the enemies of choral services 
and especially of chanting the psalms, to blaspheme. 

Congregations will not buy pointed psalters, and they expect that the 
psalms, if chanted, shall be intelligibly rendered, as the punctuation in 
their prayer books, if attended to, ensures their being; and as most of 
them are, presumably, fairly intelligent readers, they cannot endure to 
hear the choir mechanically reel off all the words on (say) the reciting note, 
without any regard to the sense. 

The stops need not be prolonged, and used as a means for taking breath, 
as in the case of the asterisks, but they are necessary, as a guide to intelli- 
gible reading, and more particularly to the unintelligent reader. 

The defect in the Psalter is most apparent to the thoughtful reader- 
When such words occur as “ Yea,” “ Lo,” “O God,” “ Lord,” occur without 
either a comma or a note of admiration (which might fitly take the place 
of the comma) after them; and in many instances the comma, which 
should precede such solemn addresses to the Deity is also wanting. 

To give an instance, taken at random—“ Break their teeth O God in 
their mouths ”—as non-punctuated in the Cathedral Psalter might well 
compare, as regards dignity of rendering, with the famous passage “* What 
no soap 60 he died and she very imprudently married the barber.” 

I am perfectly aware that, if you tell your choir to mind their stops, they 

















wil) begin by exaggerating them ; but a good choir master will soon reducg 
this caricaturing of reading to good sense, by himself reading the verses ag 
they ought to be rendered. 

And, I think, that in selecting an organist and choir master, my brethren 
of the clergy would do well to see that the man of their choice can himself 
read intelligently and intelligibly, a thing in which we clergy are, as 
body, I venture to say, most unaccouptably and lamentably defective, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Huenes Owen, B.A., 
Chaplain, Brompton Hospital. 











REVIEWS. 


——— 
MUSIC. 


ENocH AND Sons. 

“ A Child’s Garden of Verses.”—These little songs are admirably fitted 
for Kindergarten use. Miss Mary Carmichael has composed quaint, easy, 
and appropriate melodies to suit the words of that sympathetic writer 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who in the verses, now so well known, has so 
happily portrayed a child’s innocent fancies and thoughts. 

Sranuey Lucas anp Co. 

“ Zitella.”’ A romantic Cantata for female voices, libretto by D. H. 
Parry, music by R. Orlando Morgan. There is very much to admire in 
this work, the “‘hunt” music, the gipsy dance-songs, and the villagers’ 
melodies being each peculiarly representative. The “Lullaby” for mezzo 


“soprano is charming, and except in the Storm-music and the Anvil Chorus 


the composer of “ Zitella’”’? shows much originality, both in conception 
and treatment. Some of the solos have guitar as well as piano accom- 
paniments, an addition by which the gipsy character of the music is 
materially assisted. 


Published by Josspx WILLIAMS :— 

“ Aglaia.” Song with violin or violoncello obbligato. Words by William 
Hugh. Music by Emily Bardsley Farmer. The idea of the title “ Looking 
for Light” is well demonstrated by the character of the composition. 
Ceaseless yearning is indicated by a melodic figure taken up alternately by 
the two instruments, while the voice breathes forth a hopeful prayer. 

By the same composer is “ Queenie,” a minuet for piano, which, though 
easy, is very effective ; it has a distinctive and old-world character sugges- 
tive of the dance. 

“La Coquette” for piano, by G. Bachmann, is a bright, easy, and tuneful 
mazurka. 

“The Cardinal,” song, words by Claxson Bellamy, music by Frederic 
Rivenhall. The words are well set, the pomposity of the first part com- 
mencing, “ Room, for my Lord Cardinal,” being in capital contrast with 
the succeeding abject appeal for shelter. An effective song for barytone 
voice. 

Book I. Studies by Henri Roubier. These studies have a pleasing melody 
running through each number. Teachers can, therefore, play them over to 
pupils to familiarise them with the tunes, a proceeding which will reconcile 
learners to cope with their difficulties. Continental fingering is adopted. 
Throughout the set the proper position of the hand is most carefully 


indicated. 
Lonpon Music PusiisHine Company. 


Second Sonata in G minor for Piano, by Erskine Allon. The themes of 
this work are exhaustively developed in a very masterly manner—not a 
commonplace bar is to be found. The opening movement, “ Andante 
Maestoso,” is bold and striking, and leads to an “ Allegro Commodo,” 
written on the same high level. In this portion, however, the persistency 
with which the same rhythm is maintained becomes rather monotonous, 
and appeals too exclusively to the intellect. The second part of the Sonata 
is a charming minuet with a delightful trio marked “ Rubato.” The 
third division—also “ Andante Maestoso”—consists of a kind of Chorale 
beautifully worked out to its Adagio close. The fourth and concluding 
portion, an “ Allegro Moderato ” suggestive of an impetuous ride, is kept up 
with great vigour and increasing speed to the “ Presto ” climax and finish. 
The piece is not suitable to any but advanced players; it demands very 
careful phrasing, and would greatly tax the enduring powers of ordinary 
students. 

By the same Composer: Ten Love Songs dedicated to Gerard F. Cobb, 
words by modern poets. ‘Lhere are love songs and love songs. The title 
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in this case will appear somewhat misleading to those whose ex- 
perience of such works is limited to sentimental gush about “blighted 
hopes,” “ clasping hands,” “clinging lips,” “swooning sighs,” &c. 
Not that the verses Mr. Allon has selected have no passion, 
but they are certainly neither fulsome nor extravagant. These 
songs are well varied in style, and though there is something to admire in 
each, we prefer the first three and Nos. 5 and 7. The melodies lie within 
the compass of ordinary voices, and are not only appropriate and graceful, 
but have the charm of originality ; while the accompaniments abound in 
little touches which greatly add to the distinctive character of each song. 
A part-song for §.A4.T.B., by the same composer, entitled ‘‘ Valerius’ 
Song,” is happily conceived, easy to sing, well harmonised, and effective. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. COVENT GARDEN. 
a 


The gradual increase of artistic interest which, year by year, has 
marked the entertainments inaugurated by Musard 50 years ago, 
steadily goes on, so that it is now unnecessary to judge these con- 
certs by lower standards than are applicable elsewhere. The 
engagement of Signor Arditi this year is a guarantee of excellence 
that scarcely needs emphasizing in these columns—his versatility and 
experience being sufficiently known. The season was inaugurated on 
Saturday in the presence of a crowd so great as to render the only 
promenade available to intending pedestrians a parterre of human heads. 
A cynic indeed was heard to mutter something about “ wood-pavement,” 
but the orchestra happening to strike up at that moment the drift of his 
remark was not perfectly clear. The said orchestra, by the way, is com- 
posed of excellent materials, Messrs. Frye Parker, Val Nicholson, 
Edward Howell, John Radcliff, J. A. Hamilton, Julian Egerton, T. 
Mann, C. Bourne, and other well known names figuring on the list. 
Mr. H. M. Higgs is assistant conductor and pianoforte accompanist, and 
the band of the Coldstream Guards lends its powerful aid when necessity 
arises—and also occasionally, be it said, when it does not. Among the 
singers and instrumentalists heard during the week have been 
Madame Belle Cole, Mdlle. Colombati, Madame MTremelli, and 
Miss Nikita, Signor Foli, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Valentine Smith, 
Miss Nettie Carpenter (violin), and Mr. Arthur Friedheim (piano- 
forte). The classical part of the programme on Wednesday night 
included the “Leonora No. 3 ” of Beethoven, the “G minor” of 
Mozart, and the slow movement of Schubert’s Tragic Symphony. 
The strings were scarcely powerful enough in the overture, which, 
however, was otherwise well played. We should have liked a little 
more passion in Mozart’s wonderful work, the minuet of which, moreover, 
lost dignity, to our thinking, by the undue speed at which it was 
taken; but, these blemishes apart, there was much that told of careful 
preparation. The best performance of the evening was undoubtedly that 
of Schubert’s delightful andante, the soothing and semi-religious strains 
of which were listened to with the closest attention. Madame 
Belle Cole gave a remarkably pure and refined rendering of “O Rest 
in the Lord,” and Mr. Henry Piercy and Mdlle. Colombati also sang. 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim should be be called upon to explain how a 
claptrappy fantasia by Liszt on Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens” 
came to be included in a programme which in other respects left no room 
for cavil. The stage has this year been transformed into a Persian pavilion, 
through the arches of which is seen a view of Paris with the Eiffel Tower. 
We may mention that Mr. Freeman Thomas has issued a book of sixty 
admissions for a guinea. This brings the price of a single admission to 
rather less than fourpence. Verily good music ought to become popular! 





PROVINCIAL. 
— 

BrisToL.—Since we last referred to the Bristol and Clifton Public Band 
this excellent body of musicians has continued to give regular concerts in 
various parts of the city, particularly at Clifton. The Saturday evening 
gatherings on the beautiful promenade overlooking the Avon valley con- 
tinue to be well attended. A new feature was added last Saturday con- 
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sisting of glees and part songs rendered by members of the Bristol Operatic 
Society; but although there was a large gathering, the -contributions 
towards the band fund were small. The Bristol and Clifton Public Band 
may be said to be an institution for the classes, who, however, do not give 
that pecuniary support which may be expected from them. On the other 
hand the Bristol City Band, composed also of Englishmen, who play with 
remarkable precision, provides music for the masses, and they 
generously and freely contribute their coppers or small silver, the 
total of which forms ample remuneration for its members. Military 
and brass bands are numerous in Bristol, and they are doing a noble work 
among the poor. Thanks to a small society of philanthropic ladies and 
gentlemen who pay the out-of-pocket expenses of the musicians, the 
various bands play every evening during the summer months in the 
people’s parks and open spaces of the city, affording much delight to 
thousands of poor folk. The musical resources of Bristol are almost with- 
out limit, and if only the bulk of the people were more ready to give 
pecuniary assistance these resources may be expanded indefinitely, greater 
pleasure would be derived by larger numbers of the citizens, and more 
artistic successes would be achieved. 

Herxrrorp.—A general special meeting of the Herefordshire Philhar- 
monic Society was held at the Shire Hall on the 25th July. A letter from 
Mr. H. Leslie was read by Mr. J. H. Arkwright, the hon. sec., in which the 
writer announced that, owing to the weakness of his eyes, he found it 
imperative to retire from the conductorship of the society. The secretary 
stated that “he had worked side by side with Mr. Leslie througl - 
out the twenty-seven years of his reign, and could vouch for the 
thoroughness of his devotion, and the pride he took in its welfare.” 
A resolution was proposed by the Rev. E. B. Hawkshaw, and seconded by 
Mr. B. St. John Attwood Mathews, “That an expression of the sincere 
regret of the members of this society be conveyed to Mr. Henry Leslie, on 
hearing of his retirement from the conductor’s chair—of their gratitude for 
the untiring interest he has taken for 27 years past in the progress of the 
Herefordshire Philharmonic Society, and their fullest appreciation of the 
marked success which has throughout attended his conductorship.’’ The 
resolution was carried nem. con. It was then proposed by the secretary 
that “‘ Mr. Leslie be invited to accept the presidency of the society, and by so 
doing perpetuate his connection with its existence and history.” ‘his resolu- 
tion was seconded by Sir Herbert Croft, and carried unanimously. Another 
resolution proposed by the Rev. W. D. V. Duncombe, and seconded by Mr. 
C. C. Rogers, invited the members of the society and the public in general 
to subscribe to a fund in order to present to Mr. Leslie some suitable and 
permanent token of their appreciation of his services. This also was carried 
unanimously. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Arkwright announced that Mr. Leslie 
accepted the Presidency of the Society. 








PATENTS. 
——_~-——— 


This list is specially compiled for “THz Mustcan Worup” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


12,042. Improvements in portable music stands.—ALFrrep Junius Bou tr, 
823, High Holborn, Middlesex. (Giovanni Contardo and Antonio 
Mina, Italy.) 

12,071. Improvements in musical instruments.—ALEXANDER ARNSTEIN, 3, 


Poet’s-corner, Westminster. 


12,241. Improvements in the construction of flutes, flageolets, and similar 
wind instruments.—RicHarp WaALSINGHAM WESTERN, 54, Fleet- 
street, London. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 

9,308. WEBER. Music, &c., stands. 1889 8 
9,318. Boutt (Gros & Co.). Stringed musical instru- 

ments. 1888 8 

2,610. ScHEINERT. Musical boxes. 1889 8 


6,871. Bout, A.J.(Forrstzr). Mechanical operation of 
the percussion instru- 
ments of the orchestra. 1888 6 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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: return * terms. The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. | HUROPEAN AGENTS: 
sovonononononenenenenesene THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, ll 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all | — LONDON, w. 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
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Mr, W. T. BEST. The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. . 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 
Dr. SPARK. } Mr. J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham, Pox errr isi iixiiiy gy 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.LB.A, 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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| Pe oak, DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
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’ FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
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TASCHERBERG 





oe td 


when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
| that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


AS “LA TOSCA.” 


From a photograph by Nadar. 





